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The International Labour Organisation 
and Social Insurance 


EW things affect the world of labour more directly and pro- 

foundly than social insurance. The risks covered by it — 
industrial accidents, sickness in general, occupational diseases, 
invalidity, old age, premature death, unemployment — are the 
cause of some of the most unforeseen and unjust hardships from 
which the workers and their families may suffer. They are a 
constant menace to the man who earns his living entirely by the 
work of his hands or his brain ; if this does not give him regular 
employment, if he has to spend all or practically all of his 
limited earnings on the ordinary needs of his family and himself, 
he is in a state of perpetual uncertainty, which undermines his 
freedom of mind — the guarantee of good work — the organisa- 
tion of production, and in the long run the peace of society. 
Small wonder then that the governments of civilised countries 
are giving a larger and larger place in their counsels to social 
insurance, which should protect the workers directly, and indi- 
rectly national production, against these dangers. In the last 
fifty years practically every government has enacted laws on 
compensation for industrial accidents. The principle of compul- 
sory insurance is progressively replacing the voluntary principle ; 
already some twenty states have adopted it for sickness 
insurance, and more than twenty-five for invalidity and old age, 
if non-contributory pension systems are included. Thus is being 
hammered out and improved the legislation to protect the worker 
from ‘“* hardship and privation ”’. 

The Treaty of Peace laid upon the International Labour Organ- 
isation the task of improving conditions of labour which involve 
“ injustice, hardship, and privation to large numbers of people ”, 
and indicated by a suggestive enumeration what was meant by 
this ; “ as, for example... the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease, and injury arising out of his employment ;... 
provision for old age and injury ”. Naturally then, in following 
the lines marked out by its Members, the signatories and guarantors 
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of the Treaty, the Organisation was faced with the problem of 
social insurance. 

But if all the risks which menace the worker are effectively 
covered the social insurance system absorbs very large sums and lays 
heavy charges on the countries which have established it. For 
example, the German system costs something like 1500 million 
gold marks a year, and that of Great Britain £130 million. Noone 
could doubt that such expenditure adds to the cost of production. 
Thus arises in the field of international competition a positively 
immoral inequality between states which have tried to protect 
their workers by insurance and those which, whether from parsi- 
mony or mere inertia, have done nothing of the kind. And there 
is no small danger that the inaction of some states may arrest 
the progress of those which are more advanced in the sphere of 
labour legislation. To quote the preamble to Section 1 of Part 
XIII of the Peace Treaty, “ the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions . . . is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions in their own country ”. 
Such a position, which is prejudicial to the political and social 
relations between the nations, would be vastly improved if, thanks 
to international conventions, systems of insurance were set up 
providing adequate benefits for the insured and laying more or 
less equal charges on the finances of each state. 

One of the objects of the International Labour Organisation 
being to render labour conditions uniform so far as possible, as a 
firm foundation for the economic organisation of the world and for 
industrial peace, sooner or later it had to take up a problem where 
international uniformity is essential. It began to do so during 
the first days of its existence, in 1919. It continued the work 
at more than one subsequent Session of the Conference, but merely 
dealt with single points in a somewhat scattered fashion. In 1924, 
however, it took up the problem as a whole and sketched a system- 
atic programme, the first item in which was on the agenda of the 
Seventh Session of the Conference, which opened at Geneva on 
19 May 1925. 

In the following pages some account will be given, first, of 
past events, i.e. the work of previous Conferences and the organisa- 
tion of the Office in connection with social insurance ; next, of 
present events, i.e. the agenda of the 1925 Conference and the way 
in which it was drawn up; and then of future events, i.e. the 
direction in which the work of the Organisation in the sphere of 
social insurance may perhaps develop. 
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Work oF Previous CONFERENCES AND OF THE OFFICE PRIOR 
To 1924 


Of the six previous Sessions of the Conference, four dealt with 
some problem connected with social insurance. The first Confer- 
ence in 1919 adopted two Draft Conventions and one Recommen- 
dation parts of which deal with the subject ; the second (1920) 
adopted one Draft Convention and one Recommendation ; the 
third (1921) one Draft Convention and two Recommendations ; 
and the sixth (1924) one proposed Draft Convention and a Recom- 
mendation. Classified according to the risks covered, of the five 
Draft Conventions two deal with unemployment, two with indus- 
trial accidents, and one with maternity. Of the five Recommenda- 
tions, two refer to unemployment, one to industrial accidents, one 
to maternity, and one to all risks. Classified by the persons 
affected, one of the Draft Conventions covers agricultural workers, 
one seamen, one foreign workers, and two all workers. Similarly, 
of the Recommendations one covers agricultural workers, one 
seamen, one foreign workers, and two all workers. 

There can be no thought of detracting from the importance of 
these first measures ; but it should be noted that they approached 
insurance only as part of some more general problem, or dealt 
only with some secondary aspect of compensation for industrial 
accidents. Further, as none of these Conventions and Recom- 
mendations covers all risks or all classes of workers, it is obvious 
that they are not based on a general programme. On the contrary, 
they were mainly the product of circumstances and also no doubt 
of the idea, whether conscious and clearly expressed or not, that 
sooner or later the Conference would have to deal with the problem 
as a whole and that the earlier measures were really leading up to 


this. 
Unemployment Insurance 


The problem first taken up by the Conference, at Washington, 
in 1919, was unemployment insurance — a choice easily comprehen- 
sible in view of the terrible wave of unemployment then begin- 
ning or threatening. At this First Session the Conference discussed 
and adopted a Draft Convention and a Recommendation on the 
subject. Article 3 of the Draft Convention lays down that : 


The Members of the International Labour Organisation . . . which 
have established systems of insurance against unemployment shall, 
upon terms being agreed between the Members concerned, make arrange- 
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ments whereby workers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the same rates of benefit of 
such insurance as those which obtain for the workers belonging to the 


latter. 


The Washington Conference also adopted a Recommendation 
inviting Members of the Organisation to establish “ an effective 
system of unemployment insurance, either through a government 
system or through a system of government subventions to asso- 
ciations whose rules provide for the payment of benefits to their 
unemployed members ”. 

At its Second Session at Genoa in 1920 the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention and Recommendation on unemployment insur- 
ance for seamen. The Draft Convention deals with a special 


case of unemployment, Article 2 laying down that : 


In every case of loss or foundering of any vessel, the owner or person 
with whom the seaman has contracted for service on board the vessel 
shall pay toeach seaman employed thereon an indemnity against unem- 
ployment resulting from such loss or foundering. 

This indemnity shall be paid for the days during which the seaman 
remains in fact unemployed at the same rate as the wages payable 
under the contract, but the total indemnity payable under this Conven- 
tion to any one seaman may be limited to two months’ wages. 


The Recommendation simply applies to seamen the Recommen- 
dation adopted the previous year at Washington for the institution 
of a system of unemployment insurance. 

The two Draft Conventions and two Recommendations on this 
subject are thus in very general terms. They provide for covering 
the risk of unemployment without specifying methods, amount 
of benefit or distribution of costs, the only precise requirement 
being the extension of insurance to seamen and foreign workers. 


Compensation for Industrial Accidents 


The decisions of the Conference on this subject are of the same 
character as those concerning unemployment. There is nothing 
about the actual basis of the question but simply a demand for 
the extension of legislation on accident compensation to agricultural 
or foreign workers. Neither of the Draft Conventions mentioned 
below deals with the general problem of compensation, but 
only with the treatment of agricultural or foreign workers. 

_ The Third Session of the Conference (Geneva, 1921) adopted a 
Draft Convention, Article 1 of which states that : 
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Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies 
this Convention undertakes to extend to all agricultural wage-earners 
its laws and regulations which provide for the compensation of workers 
for personal injury by accident arising out of or in the course of their 
employment. 


At its Sixth Session (Geneva, 1924) the Conference adopted a 
proposed Draft Convention and a Recommendation on equality 
of treatment for foreign and national workers. Article 1 of the 
proposed Draft Convention states that : 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to grant to workers who are nationals 
of any other Members which shall have ratified the Convention, and who 
suffer personal injury by an industrial accident happening in its 
territory, or to the representatives of such workers, the same treatment 
in respect of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own nationals. 


The Recommendation invites the States to take the necessary 
measures to give effect to the Convention. 


Maternity Insurance 


On this subject too there is a Draft Convention adopted by the 
First Session of the Conference in 1919. It deals with the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth, lays down the period 
for which they must be absent from work after their confinement, 
and entitles them to leave work before it. In Article 3, almost 
as a subsidiary matter, it is stated that while a woman is absent 
from her work she shall be paid benefits sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of herself and her child, “ provided either out of public 
funds or by means of a system of insurance, the exact amount of 
which shall be determined by the competent authority in each 
country ”. 

The Third Session of the Conference (Geneva, 1921) adopted 
a Recommendation inviting the States to give similar protection 
before and after childbirth to women wage-earners employed in 
agricultural undertakings. 


Social Insurance in General 


The Third Conference also adopted a Recommendation for the 
extension to agricultural workers of the benefits of laws and regula- 
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tions establishing systems of insurance against sickness, old 
age, and other similar social risks for industrial and commercial 
workeis. 


The foregoing sums up the efforts at international regulation 
in connection with social insurance made by the International 
Labour Organisation up to 1924. As will be seen, they refer to 
three risks only — unemployment, industrial accidents, and mater- 
nity — and deal with only three points — extension of national 
laws to foreign workers, extension to agricultural workers, and the 
provision of unemployment and maternity benefit. It is no depre- 
ciation of the Conference’s work to say that it bears no signs of 
an attempt to carry out a systematic preconceived plan or of a 
desire for precision. 

First, there was no preconceived plan. On the contrary, 
until 1924 insurance as such seems to have had no place in the 
deliberations of the Conference (as in 1922 and 1923) or only a 
secondary or almost subsidiary place. As a rule the subject under 
discussion was a general labour problem, and it was only in en- 
deavouring to find means of preventing certain evils that in addition 
the Conference dealt with insurance against their possible occur- 
rence. The governing idea in the discussions and decisions — 
interesting and valuable they may be, but also imperfect — seems 
to have been expediency rather than principle. 

In the second place, there is a lack of precision. The Draft 
Conventions or Recommendations simply require or recommend 
the introduction of unemployment or maternity benefit “ provided 
either out of public funds or by means of a system of insurance ”. 
No attempt was made to fix the amount of benefit and its relation 
to the wage, or to state any of the fundamental rules, as to the 
persons to be covered or guarantees provided, such as any sound 
system of insurance must follow. No doubt this lack of detail 
has advantages, especially in questions which are hardly ripe for 
international codification. Draft Conventions worded in a very 
general fashion can be adapted to any system of insurance, whether 
rudimentary or complex ; they do not discourage good intentions, 
however unlikely to be realised, and it is easier to ratify them. 
Somewhat vague generalisations may therefore be expedient. 
Nevertheless there is a danger that the desire to secure the widest 
possible co-operation may obscure the real object, which is to im- 
prove the conditions of the workers, to cover the risk effectively, and 
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to equalise the burdens which social insurance imposes on the several 
countries. It can hardly be said that the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations mentioned above achieve this aim or even 
indicate marked progress in that direction. 

Points like these are so simple and obvious that no Member of 
the International Labour Organisation can have overlooked them. 
They led, in fact, to the growth of the idea that in matters of insur- 
ance the time had come to draw up more precise documents giving 
the workers effective protection and imposing equivalent obligations 
on the different states. In other words, it was desirable to consider 
the possibility of preparing Draft Conventions on insurance 
as wide in detail but as definite in essential principle as those already 
adopted on such matters as hours of work, night work for women 
and children, the minimum age for the admission of children to 
industrial, maritime, or agricultural employment, and the weekly 
rest-day. 

No one could deny that the complexity of the problem is 
such as to make this task most difficult. That the question is 
ripe for solution and solution feasible is proved by the actual 
course of development — rapid, continuous, and progressive — of 
national legislation on social insurance. 


The International Labour Office was not fully prepared for 
such work, but it had never overlooked the question of social 
insurance, and had long grasped the fact that it would soon 
haye to be one of its principal subjects of study. According 
to Article 396 of the Peace Treaty, the functions of the Office 
include “ the collection and distribution of information on all 
subjects relating to the international adjustment of conditions 
of industrial life and labour”, so that there was no doubt of its 
authority to deal with the question. The subject was raised as early 
as 1919 by the Czechoslovak Government, which asked that the 
Conference should discuss it ; so urgently and impressively was 
the request presented that it could only be a question of time 
before the matter was taken up. 

Apart from the action taken by the Organisation, the Office 
might well survey the post-war situation. Pre-war insurance sys- 
tems had been wrecked and stultified by monetary crises ; old 
countries were adjusting their legislation, new countries were 
enacting new laws. But all this seemed the result of divergent 
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efforts, crying out for some international guidance. A Permanent 
international Committee on Social Insurance was in existence 
and had previously rendered valuable service, but from the begin- 
ning of the great economic depression after the war this Committee 
appeared to be dormant, and in any case the work to be done 
seemed rather beyond its powers. All these factors combined 
led the International Labour Office to equip itself adequately for 
the task before it. 

Since its creation the Office had always had a technical Social 
Insurance Service, but in October 1923 this Service, which was 
included in the Research Division, was reorganised and equipped with 
a staff fitted for the work which, as will be shown later, was then 
beginning. This Service was to be the mainspring in the machinery 
of preparation for the Seventh Session of the Conference, to be 
described subsequently. 

In July 1921, reporting to the Governing Body, the Director 
stated that the Permanent International Committee on Social 
Insurance had suspended its work since 1914, and that it would 
be most desirable for the Office to set up an international advisory 
committee, consisting of a small number of experts who might 
apply their experience and knowledge to the solution of social 
insurance problems. At its Eighth Session (Stockholm, July 1921) 
the Governing Body instructed the Director to assemble at Geneva 
a few experts of recognised authority to consider the principle 
and the means of constituting a Correspondence Committee 
on Social Insurance. The Office at once got into touch with 
several experts whose assistance would be valuable, and a 
conference was held at Geneva on 22, 23, and 24 September 
1921!. The members of this conference unanimously recognised 
the desirability of resuming international relations in matters of 
social insurancs and of instituting an International Correspond- 
ence Committee. 

In virtue of the authorisation already given by the Governing 
Body and of the experts’ advice, the Director proceeded in 1922 
at Paris to set up the Committee. It was modified and enlarged 
during 1923 and 1924, and at present consists of 24 members from 





1 Those present at this conference were : Dr. BarGont, Director of the National 
Fund for the Insurance of Workers against Accident, Rome ; Prof. E. Fuster, 
of the College of Franee ; Mr. K. Luypnmr, Chief Actuary of the State Insurance 
Bank, Amsterdam ; Dr. H. Ri‘renacut, Director of the Federal Social Insurance 
Office, Berne: Mr. R. Wisse, former Minister of Public Economy, Berlin. 
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14 countries’?. It includes professors of economics and social 
insurance, directors of large insurance offices and similar institutions, 
heads of central departments dealing with the drafting of legislation 
and its enforcement, actuaries, members or chairmen of parlia- 
mentary committees on insurance, and one physician. It can 
thus call on the services of a great variety of eminent experts in 
economic, technical, legal, and practical matters. 

The members of this Committee have two duties. In the first 
place the International Labour Office applies to them for informa- 
tion on legislative changes effected or contemplated in their respec- 
tive countries, on the opinion of workers and employers’ organisa- 
tions on such changes, on new proposals put forward by experts, 
and in general on the present tendencies of the social insurance 
movement. In the second place they are asked for technical 
advice on problems studied by the Office and on documents, reports, 
etc. which it proposes to publish. In general this work is done by 





1 Belgium : Mr. A. Jury, Secretary-General of the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour, Brussels. 

Denmark : Mr. J. Berner, Member of the Department for Social Affairs, 
Copenhagen. 

Esthonia : Mr. V. GROHMANN, Ministerial Counsellor at the Ministry of Labour, 
Reval. 

France : Mr. J. F. Dreyrvus, Actuary at the Ministry of Labour, Paris. Mr. Ed. 
Fuster, Secretary of the Permanent International Committee on Social Insurance, 
Paris. 

Germany : Dr. Aurrn, Ministerial Counsellor at the Ministry of Labour, Berlin. 
Dr. R. FreunpD, Ministerial Counsellor, Berlin. Prof. A. Manes, Secretary of 
the German Insurance Association, Berlin. Prof. P. MotpENHAUER, Member of 
the Reichstag, Cologne. Dr. F. Zann, President of the Bavarian Office for Statistics, 
Munich. 

Great Britain: Sir W. Brveriper, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, London. Joseph E. Conen, University of Cambridge. Prof. A. Gray, 
University of Aberdeen. 

Italy : Comm. F. Bargont, Director of the National Fund for the Insurance 
of Workers against Accidents, Rome. Mr. CaLaMANt, Director General of Banking 
and Private Insurance in the Ministry of National Economy, Rome. Dr. G. Loria, 
Chief Medical Inspector of Factories, Rome. 

Netherlands : Mr. K. Lixpner, Chief Actuary of the State Insurance Bank, 
Amsterdam. 

Norway : Mr. G. W1EsENER, Ministry of Social Affairs, Oslo. 

Poland : Mr. St. Jurxrewicz, Director of the Department of Social Insurance, 
Warsaw. Mr. Turowi1cz, formerly Director of the Department of Social Insurance, 
Warsaw. 

Spain : Mr. J. Marva ¥ Mayor, President of the National Provident Institute, 
Madrid. 

Sweden : Mr. Luxpstrept, formerly President of the Superior Council for Social 
Ineurance, Stockholm. 

Switzerland : Mr. LamazurE, Deputy Director of the Federal Social Insurance 
Office, Berne. 

Czechoslovakia : Mr. WinTER, Member of Parliament, Minister of Social Welfare, 
Reporter of the Social Insurance Commission, Prague. 
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correspondence, but the Director of the International Labour 
Office is empowered, when he sees fit, to assemble at Geneva either 
all the members of the Committee or certain members selected 
on account of their specialised knowledge of the particular question 
under consideration. The experts are in no way bound by these 
consultations on specific questions, still less are their governments. 
The object in so consulting them is to secure the completeness; 
accuracy, and scientific value which may justly be expected from 
the work of the International Labour Office. 

Such is the organisation of the Office for the study of social 
insurance, an organisation which was put to the test by the pre- 
parations for the Seventh Session of the Conference. 


THE 1925 CoNFERENCE : AGENDA AND PREPARATORY WORK 


The question raised in 1919 by the Czechoslovak Government 
was again taken up by the Director of the Office at the twentieth 
session of the Governing Body in October 1923, when the agenda 
of the Seventh Session of the Conference had to be determined. 
After some discussion it was agreed in principle that the question 
of social insurance should figure on that agenda but that a final 
decision would be taken at the twenty-first session of the Governing 
Body in January 1924, after a preliminary examination of the 
subject by the Office. In January the Governing Body unani- 
mously decided that the chief subject of discussion at the 1925 
Conference should be social insurance. This gave rise to two 
decisions : the Governing Body placed the question of compensation 
for industrial accidents on the agenda of the 1925 Session with a 
view to the preparation and possible adoption of a Draft Conven- 
tion, and in addition invited the International Labour Office to 
present at the same session a “ general report on social insurance ” 
On these two decisions two comments may be made. 

With regard to the first, it will be noted that almost without 
discussion of this particular point the Governing Body settled the 
first question which arose, namely, whether in studying social 
insurance the method should be to examine each risk in turn 
(accidents, unemployment, sickness, invalidity, etc.), or each 
problem (scope of the whole insurance system, amount of benefit, 
financial system, distribution of costs, and administrative orga- 
nisation). At the October 1923 session, when the Director proposed 
that insurance should be placed on the agenda of the 1925 Confer- 
ence, and the Czechoslovak delegate, Mr. Stern, recalled the request 
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made by his Government in 1919, practically all the speakers were 
of opinion that compensation for industrial accidents should be 
the first subject studied. It was thus simultaneously decided 
that the method of treatment should be by risk and that the first 
risk to be so dealt with should be industrial accidents. Division 
according to risk is certainly more convenient, in view of the present 
state of national laws, which nearly all deal with each risk separately. 
Moreover, since the division was to be by risk, it was natural to 
begin with industrial accidents, on which every country has legis- 
lated. The one danger was that an exhaustive study of insurance 
against a single risk might obscure the problem of insurance as a 
connected whole. 

The second decision, which obviously went beyond the immedi- 
ate business of the Governing Body in connection with the Seventh 
Session of the Conference, met this danger. In effect it required 
the Office not only to lay before the Conference material for discus- 
sion on the subject put down for study in 1925, but also to give it 
an opportunity to discuss the whole problem of social insurance, 
to state its opinion on the direction in which the Office should 
pursue its work in future, and possibly also to indicate the order 
in which the branches of social insurance other than accident 
insurance should be dealt with at future Sessions. 

Thus the Governing Body’s decision in January 1924 actually 
laid down an explicit programme for the 1925 Session, and alse 
in effect sketched an embryo programme for future Sessions. 
The International Labour Office interpreted the decision in this 
sense, and set to work to carry it out. 


The Office’s plan of work on social insurance since the beginning 
of 1924 has been based on the plan described below. It was decided 
to compile and publish a ‘‘ general report on social insurance ”’, 
to comprise four series of reports : 

(1) two reports on compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases respectively, to be the basis for discussion 
of the two Draft Conventions, one on compensation for industrial 
accidents, the other on compensation for occupational diseases, 
which may be placed on the same legal footing ; these reports 
therefore bear directly on the agenda of the Seventh Session ; 

(2) aseries of reports on insurance against other risks — sickness ; 
maternity ; old age, invalidity, and premature death ; and unemploy- 
ment ; these deal with possible subjects for the agenda of subsequent 
Sessions ; 
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(3) a report on general problems of insurance ; here the subject 
is classified not by risk but by problem : scope of insurance legisla- 
tion, benefits to be paid to the insured, financial systems, distribu- 
tion of costs, and administrative organisation ; 

(4) national surveys on the results achieved by the enforcement 
of legislation on social insurance. 

These various types of report were governed by different ideas 
and were consequently planned on different lines. 

The most exhaustive are naturally the first mentioned above. 
The reports on compensation for industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases give a detailed description of legislation in each 
country and a comparative study of each problem of insurance in 
all countries ; they also include a large number of comparative 
tables. The need for such detailed and exhaustive study is evident, 
since the members of the Conference, which may have to draw up 
one or two Draft Conventions, will be in need of detailed information 
on the present state of the national laws which must be brought 
into line. Without this it would be impossible for the members 
of the Conterence to realise what each state needs to do in order 
to harmonise its laws and regulations with the Draft Conventions, 
to decide if such an effort is possible, and to adapt the text of the 
Convention to the capacity of each state. 

The reports on the other risks were compiled on the same lines 
but are less exhaustive and extensive. They are not required for 
such an immediate purpose and therefore need only be preliminary 
studies. The reports on insurance against sickness, against 
maternity, against old age, invalidity, and death, and against 
unemployment, therefore, also comprise comparisons of national 
laws, but these are analysed in less detail, and the summary 
tables are less numerous and extensive. As the Conference will 
not for the present have to adopt any Convention on these risks, 
it was thought sufficient to determine the fundamental principles 
and indicate the chief characteristics of the laws and regulations in 
force in each country. 

The report on general problems of insurance laid before the 
Office a vast and attractive field of work, but one bristling with 
difficulties. It could hatdly be denied that such a study was 
essential to assist the Conference in arriving at farsighted decisions. 
Reports on each risk have the advantage of facilitating analysis and 
comparison, but alsohave the disadvantage of breaking uparbitrarily 
the unified systems of insurance which, though rare as yet, are 
among the most modern and perhaps the most promising for the 
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future. More that this, however, the primary drawback is that 
it is impossible to bring out the necessary links between the various 
risks or to compare solutions which may be or have been adopted 
for problems common to all risks. Hence arose the need felt by 
the Office to complete its reports on the different branches of 
insurance by this report on “ general problems of social insurance ”’, 
which might perhaps be more modestly and accurately entitled : 
“ report on some general problems of social insurance ”. 

To indicate the object of the Office in preparing this report, 
it may be stated that there was no intention of presenting a purely 
theoretical and subjective study expressing an original opinion on 
each problem and laying down a philosophy of insurance, as it 
were, or a study in comparative law giving a detailed and exhaustive 
analysis of all laws on social insurance. This report deals with 
the scope of social insurance, the amount of benefit, financial 
systems, the distribution of costs, and administrative organisation, 
regardless of the particular branch of insurance. No sides are taken 
for any special theory; the report simply presents with as 
much clarity and impartiality as possible a summary of the chief 
questions raised by each of these subjects, and a brief conspectus 
of the theories on which the legislation of the several countries 
is based and the methods adopted. If there is any personal 
element in this study, it is to be found in the attempt to indicate 
with the greatest cireumspection — not merely the essential pro- 
visions’ of existing legislation on each point, but the tendencies 
which may be observed in the most recent laws and the possible 
future development which they appear to suggest. 

It would be mere presumption to assert that this report repre- 
sents a completed work. Completeness was out of the question 
in view of the complexity of the problems, the very short time 
available for their study, and the brevity which was essential. 
At the very least the Office has attempted to state the various 
problems, to indicate their various aspects, and thus to provide 
the Conference with the information and material for discussion 
which the Governing Body desired. 

After laws and theories of law come the facts. It has become 
a mere truism to say that legislation is of value only in so far as 
it is enforced. The degree to which the worker is protected and 
the burdens laid on each state by its social insurance legislation 
can only be estimated by the practical results produced by this 
legislation. During the last few weeks before the Conference, 
therefore, the International Labour Office began to prepare national 
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surveys on the effects of social insurance legislation in a number 
of countries, such as France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Switzerland. 

Be it noted that they are national surveys. When it came to 
examining results, it was impossible to make international com- 
parisons. Such comparisons presupposed the existence of comparable 
data in the different countries. Yet few countries publish regular 
official reports on the working of their social insurance Acts, and 
their number has decreased considerably since the war ; the absence 
of such reports is to be explained either by the desire for economy 
or by the instability of political and economic conditions. Thus 
there are very few data to compare. But even where they exist 
they are hardly comparable. The statistics issued by insurance 
institutions reflect the diversity of the national laws with which 
they originate ; nearly all of them are drawn up on different methods. 
To mention only one or two examples: the risks covered by sta- 
tistics of insurance against industrial accidents, invalidity, or 
unemployment differ considerably according to the terms of the 
legislation in force. The annual cost of the system also varies very 
considerably, even when all other conditions are equal, according 
as the financial system adopted is that of capitalisation or distri- 


bution. In the balance sheets of insurance institutions very 
different items are included under the same heading in different 
countries ; this is especially the case with the division of expendi- 
ture into benefits in kind, money benefits, and administrative 


expenses. 

Clearly, therefore, any international comparison in this field 
is often impossible, always difficult, and sometimes dangerous 
because it may lead to erroneous conclusions. It was therefore 
felt to be safer for the moment to compile a series of studies of 
fact in each country, each study being adapted to the laws and 
methods of that particular country. Nevertheless it is hoped 
(though perhaps in a somewhat distant future), when a sufficient 
number of these surveys have been completed, to draw a certain 
number of comparisons on particular points whenever possible 
and desirable. 

The reports prepared for the Conference, of which some de- 
scription has been given above, were drafted by various services 
in the Research Division. As stated earlier, the Social Insurance 
Service was the mainspring of the machinery for this purpose. In 
addition to preparing and writing most of the reports it centralised 
the others, after indicating the general lines which they should 
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follow, and sometimes revising them. The Unemployment Service 
compiled the report on unemployment insurance, and the Indus- 
trial Health Service that on compensation for occupational diseases. 
Beyond this, however, other sections in the Division, notably the 
Labour Legislation Section, have given their assistance in carrying 
through a heavy task in a very limited space of time. Even so 
it was necessary to reinforce the Research Division, either by mem- 
bers of other Divisions in the Office, or by temporary workers 
engaged for the purpose. Among all these valuable collaborators, 
due place must be given to the Correspondence Committee on 
Social Insurance. 

In October 1923 the Governing Body requested the Office 
to submit the plan of a general report on social insurance. Even 
before drawing up this plan it was thought essential to examine, 
in co-operation with experts, the whole vast movement which has 
grown up in most countries of recent years to rebuild the social 
insurance system after the dislocation due to the political and econo- 
mic effects of the war, and in particular to co-ordinate the systems 
already in existence. Meetings were held at Geneva on 14 and 
15 October 1924. Seven experts were present!, and the plan for 
the reports to be submitted to the 1925 Conference was drawn up 
in the light of their suggestions and advice. 

In December 1925 the reports on compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases and on sickness insurance were 
circulated to all members of the Committee for their observations. 
Most of them studied these reports most carefully and indicated 
a few inaccuracies and omissions, which have been rectified. 

Such collaboration by correspondence met the needs of the 
comparative studies of legislation for each risk, but oral discussion 
proved essential in the case of the report on “ general problems of 
social insurance ”, which is intended not merely to analyse legal 
texts, but to describe principles, theories, and systems. The Direc- 
tor therefore convened a meeting of certain members of the Com- 
mittee? at Geneva on 17, 18 and 19 March 1925. The members 
of the Committee examined the draft report chapter by chapter 
and made a number of suggestions of detail; they suggested, for 





1 Messrs. Aurin, Bargoni, Cohen, Dreyfus, Fuster, Lamazure, Winter. The 
chair was taken by the Director of the International Labour Office and by Professor 
Fuster. 

* Those present were : Messrs. Bargoni, Cohen, Dreyfus, Fuster, Freund, Manes, 
and Winter. The chair was taken by the Director of the International Labour 
Office and by Professor Fuster. 
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example, that a theory which they thought interesting should be 
dealt with at greater length ; or that stress should be laid on a 
national measure which appeared original and important. But they 
unanimously approved the general arrangement of the report and 
its technical accuracy and impartiality. The International Labour 
Office is glad to take this opportunity of expressing its thanks for 
their careful and disinterested assistance, guaranteeing as this does 
the scientific accuracy which it is always anxious to secure in its 
publications. 


SoctaL INSURANCE AT FuTURE CONFERENCES 


As was pointed out at the beginning of this article, the Govern- 
ing Body’s instruction to the Office to prepare a general report 
on social insurance indicated its intention to give the Conference 
the opportunity and the means of expressing an opinion on the lines 
which the work of the Organisation should follow in questions 
of social insurance, more particularly on the order of priority, as 
it were, to be given to the various problems on the agenda of future 
Conferences. 

No one can indicate or even suggest the decisions, if any, to be 
taken by the Conference. At the same time, however, as the Office 
has studied the problem of insurance closely for more than a year, 
it may perhaps be permitted to state the reasons which in each 
branch of insurance appear to be in favour either of early discussion 
or of postponement. This balancing of reasons will doubtless 
have its value, if not only the urgency of each problem but also 
the degree of maturity of possible solutions be taken into account. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment is a very grave risk and, if one may say so, 
of topical interest. At the present time it is a matter of grave 
concern to many of the greatest industrial states, since it has 
reached hitherto unknown dimensions owing to the war, and is 
both cause and effect of the economic crises which cut at the 
roots of national life. It is natural, therefore, that unemployment 
insurance should be in the forefront of deliberations in many states, 
and that even at its First Session in 1919 the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation in favour of the organisation in every country 
of an effective system of insurance, either through a government 
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system or through government grants to private and voluntary 
unemployment funds. 

This Recommendation has been undeniably successful. At 
the present time it has been put into effect, though to varying 
degrees, in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Queensland, Spain, and Switzerland, i.e. in fifteen 
countries,even apart from Russia, which though not a member of the 
Organisation has set up a system of unemployment insurance. In 
many other countries Bills on similar lines have been laid before 
Parliament. This indicates both the interest taken in the question 
and the fact that practically everywhere a solution is urgently 
needed. There is no doubt that any international action regarding 
the problem would be very well received. 

The pressing importance of the question is incontestable. As 
for the expediency of international action, the situation may be 
summarised as follows. Up to the present only seven states have 
a national system of compulsory unemployment insurance ; these 
are Austria, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Italy, Poland, 
Queensland, and Russia. It may be asked if national legislation 
has not reached a stage where a general and detailed Draft Con. 
vention on compulsory insurance might be expected to succeed- 
Even if the aim were rather more modest, what would be the success 
of a Draft Convention simply repeating the terms of the Washing- 
ton Recommendation and covering both compulsory insurance 
and voluntary insurance with state aid? It might be suggested 
that a Convention of this kind would be ratified comparatively 
quickly. At the very least, is there not room for a Recommendation 
which, instead of the vague terms of the 1919 text, would lay down 
certain well-tried principles of organisatiom, adaptable to any legis- 
lation on unemployment insurance ? On the whole, these queries 
or suggestions indicate that, though unemployment insurance must 
certainly be considered, the measures to which such consideration 
may lead are not yet entirely clear’. 


Insurance against Old Age, Invalidity, and Premature Death 


Although old age has not the sudden, unexpected, and as it 
were catastrophic character of unemployment, it is obviously 









‘ Information on this question may be found in Unemployment Insurance 
{Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 10), p. 126. Geneva, 1925, 
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a serious risk for the worker whose low wages and family responsi- 
bilities have made it impossible to save. When age makes him 
wholly or almost incapable of work, he is destitute and has to 
apply for poor relief unless he receives an oldage pension orannuity. 
Here again insurance is a necessity, and has the advantage that 
it can be based on sufficiently accurate calculation to secure that 
the risk is adequately covered. 

Invalidity threatens the worker with the same danger as old 
age, but prematurely, not towards the end of a normal life, and 
frequently at a time when his children are young and he still has to 
support them. It is indeed a formidable risk. The injury which 
it causes is more individual than that of unemployment and seems 
less dangerous to the community because the sufferers do not form 
a definite class like the unemployed. But on closer inspection 
it is seen to be as serious and perhaps more dangerous socially, 
since it is not like an epidemic, which can be eradicated, but rather 
an endemic. In most countries there are, it is true, private com- 
panies which insure against this risk, but they do not cover it 
altogether certainly and adequately since there are no tables of 
invalidity sufficiently complete to allow of safe forecasts and the 
establishment of a sound and complete financial system. 

These two risks, together with that of premature death, which 
may logically be grouped with them, have been the subject of 
insurance legislation in twenty-six countries, where there is either 
a system of compulsory insurance or one of non-contributory 
pensions'. These include all the great industrial states recognised 








1 Australia. Non-contributory invalidity and old age pensions. 

Austria. Compulsory insurance : miners, salaried employees in industry and 
commerce. 

Belgium. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : workers 
in general. 

Bulgaria. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : workers 
in general. 

Canada, 


Alberta 
British Columbia Non-contributory pensions for widows with childrem 


Manitoba under age. 
Saskatchewan 

Czechoslovakia. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death - 
workers in general. 

Denmark. Non-contributory pensions for old age and death. 

France. Compulsory insurance : workers in general. 

Germany. Compulsory insurance against invalidity, old age, and death =: 
workers in general. 

Great Britain. Compulsory insurance against invalidity : workers in general. 
Non-contributory old age pensions. 
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as such by the International Labour Organisation except India and 
Japan. In addition to the states where legislation on the subject 
is already in force, there are some others where schemes for com- 
pulsory insurance are under consideration!. 

Next to industrial accident insurance, this class of risk has been 
the subject of the most extensive legislation. It can hardly be 
denied that here national law has reached a point at which inter- 
national action is almost immediately feasible. 


Sickness Insurance 


Of all the risks run by the worker, sickness is still perhaps the 
most serious, for it is a permanent menace to every worker and 
his family. It is also, however, the best-known risk with the most 
complete financial system ; tables of mortality, compiled from 
long experience covering millions of persons, are so complete that 
accurate forecasts can be made and sound technical bases laid. 
Moreover, there are a large number of active private institutions 
for sickness insurance, which can be used as the framework of the 
initial stages of general compulsory insurance, while states which 





Greece. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : industrial 
and commercial workers. 

Irish Free State. Compulsory insurance against invalidity : workers in general: 
Non-contributory old age pensions. 

Italy. Compulsory msurance against old age, invalidity, and death : workers 
in general. 

Luxemburg. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death ; 
workers in general. 

Netherlands. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : 
workers in general. 

Newfoundland. Non-contributory old age pensions. 

New Zealand. Non-contributory invalidity and old age pensions. 

Norway. Non-contributory old age pensions. 

Portugal. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : all 
persons in regular employment. 

Roumania. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death 
industrial workers. 

Russia. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : workers 
in general. 

Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Kingdom of the). Compulsory insurance against 
old age, invalidity and death : workers in general. 

Spain. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : workers 
in general. 

Sweden. Compulsory insurance against old age, invalidity, and death : al 
nationals 

Switzerland (Canton of Glarus). Non-contributory pensions for old age, invalid- 
ity, and death. 

Uruguay. Non-contributory invalidity and old age pensions. 

1 Austria, Finland, Great Britain, Norway, Switzerland, etc. 
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have not yet introduced compulsion can extend and co-ordinate 
the work of these private bodies. As for compulsory insurance, 
though national laws on this subject are less numerous than those 
on the preceding one, they are more complete and exhaustive. 
Twenty countries already have a compulsory system for insuring 
workers against sickness, and twelve of these cover all workers’, 
while Bills are under consideration in several other countries?. 

It seems, therefore, that immediate international action is at 
least as feasible for sickness insurance as for insurance against 
old age, invalidity, and premature death. In fact, if an order of 
priority had to be determined, sickness insurance should be put 
first"for practical reasons. For this risk compulsory insurance is 
already in force in twenty countries, and is in course of organisation 
in many others. The adoption of an international Draft Convention 
would involve critical examination of the experience of the several 
countries and the selection of fundamental principles of organisa- 
tion ; it may be suggested that such a Convention would not only 
mean ‘the consolidation and improvement of the results already 
achieved, but would also assist governments and parliaments in the 
preparation of the new laws which are under consideration almost 
everywhere. 

Sickness insurance, more than any other branch, requires the 
establishment and co-ordination of a whole series of national, 
regional, and local institutions, which act as a link between the 
insured and the insuring bodies and guarantee effective supervision. 








' Austria : workers in general. 

Bulgaria : workers in general. 

Czechoslovakia : workers in general. 

Esthonia : industry. 

Germany : workers in general. 

jreat Britain : workers in general. 

Greece : industry and commerce. 

Hungary : industry and commerce. 

Irish Free State : workers in general. 

Japan : industry. 

Latvia : industry. 

Luxemburg : workers in general. 

Norway : industry and commerce. 

Poland : workers in general. 

Portugal : all workers. 

Roumania : industry. 

Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Kingdom of the) : workers in™general. 
Russia : workeis in general. 

Switzerland (Cantons of Basle City, Appenzell and St. Gall) : workers in general. 


* Australia, Belgium, Finland, France, Italy, Sweden, ete. 
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It has more than once been suggested that the sickness insurance 
system might subsequently be used for the organisation of insurance 
against other risks. In certain countries already there is a tendency 
to employ the local sickness insurance funds to collect contributions, 
pay benefits, and act as supervising bodies for other branches of 
insurance. This avoids the creation of costly administrative 
bodies and reduces the total administrative costs of the insurance 
system. It seems reasonable to begin by legislating for the branch 
of insurance which may serve as a starting point for the develop- 
ment of other branches. 

Sickness insurance, again, inevitably requires an extensive 
medical organisation and this could also be used for accident and 
invalidity insurance. Such co-ordination would lead to a reduction 
in the cost both of sickness insurance and of other branches. 

Furthermore, sickness insurance is the branch which regularly 
involves the largest expenditure, lays the heaviest burden on 
production, and consequently is a particular handicap to undertak- 
ings in countries with such a system of insurance in competing 
with undertakings belonging to countries without one. This is 
yet another reason — perhaps the decisive one — for considering 
an international Convention on this branch of insurance, so that 
when ratified it would lay the same burdens on all nations for the 
benefit of all workers. 


To recapitulate briefly, these comments on the work of the 
International Labour Office and Organisation in connection with 
social insurance, published on the eve of the Seventh Session of the 
Conference, fall into three main divisions. First, the historical, 
showing how the Organisation, having several times touched on 
the problem, came to take it up as a whole. Secondly, the practical, 
the description of what the Office has done, its methods of work, 
and the machinery it has set up for this purpose, taking into account 
both the nature of the problem and the scientific and material 
resources at its disposal. Lastly, an attempt to indicate the lines 
on which the work thus begun may logically be expected to develop 
in the future. 





Trade Organisation and Labour Legislation 


by 
J. A. VERAART 


Professor at the Technical College of Deljt 


In the last few years many schemes have been put forward for 
harmonising the relations between employers and workers. Among 
these schemes that of Professor Veraart is characterised by the fact 
that the economic unit on which he proposes to base the trade organisa- 
tion of the future is the industry, using the term in the sense of the 
group of undertakings in a single branch of production. This 
differentiates his scheme from the German system of works councils, 
in which the basic unit is the undertaking. In the article below the 
author describes the first attempt made at setting wp an economic and 
legal organisation in the printing trades of the Netherlands—a measure 
most or all of the credit for which is the author’s — his efforts to extend 
the system io other industries, and the results 'of these ventures. All- 
though the extension of the system to industry in general was interrupted 
by the economic depression of 1921, Professor Veraart none the less 
considers that the need for the reform he advocates is in no way lessened, 
and he makes out a strong case for legislation in supportof his proposals. 
He points out the ways in which he considers the industrial council 
superior to the works council, and argues that the new form of trade 
organisation will lessen the need for state intervention, by the decentral- 
isation of measures for the protection of labour and of social insurance 
— hitherto the concern of the State — and will thus have a direct effect 
on labour legislation, both national and international. 


()* E of the most surprising features of the social and economic 
reforms or schemes for reform put forward in the different 
countries during the first years after the war is that hardly ever 
has there been any idea of building on the existing foundation 
of the industry or trade, the group of undertakings in the same 
branch of production. Yet in nearly every case the trade unions 
were organised to cover this group of undertakings, and in nearly 
every case employers had replied by forming associations also on 
an industrial basis. At the same time in many countries there 
had grown up a strong movement for the formation of cartels 
which, whether national or international, nearly always covered 
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undertakings in a given industry. It had become customary to 
speak of the mining industry, the textile industry, the metal 
industry, etc. The great collective agreements were concluded by 
industries. Some countries had recognised the desirability of 
supplementing general labour legislation by legislation for specific 
trades, such as dockers, miners, stonemasons, ete. Yet in spite of 
all this, during the great period of reform after the war, it seemed 
to have been forgotten in nearly every country that these tenden- 
cies were making the industry more and more an economic and legal 
unit, which could and should be the basis for reform, to the benefit 
of the workers, of production, and of the community as a whole. 

In Germany the expedient adopted was the creation of works 
councils, institutions of undoubted importance, but they certainly 
could not continue the work carried out up till then in the metal 
and mining industries ; the most that can be hoped is that they 
will be given a place in the work which the trade union movement 
must carry out on an industrial basis. In Austria the German 
system of works councils was introduced. In Great Britain, although 
the Whitley reports were favourable to organisation by industry, 
whether regional or national, in practice preference was given to 
individual works councils. In Norway the works council is the 
only form of organisation. In the Netherlands alone, as the result 
of the extensive development of economic and legal organisation 
in a specific industry, the printing trades, the Catholic organisations 
of workers and employers resolved to apply this trade organisation 
to the social and economic structure of the country as a whole, 
building on what had already been achieved in this respect. 

It is proposed here to sketch this development of the organised 
industry as a public body — for so the author regards the Dutch 
movement. It is of interest for two reasons ; in the first place, events 
in the Netherlands are of great importance to the whole of the 
modern industrial world ; and, secondly, the development of trade 
organisation may have the most far-reaching effects on the develop- 
ment of labour legislation, both national and international. The 
following subjects will therefore be considered in turn : the main 
features of the organisation of the printing and allied trades in the 
Netherlands ; the action taken by the Catholic organisations of 
employers and workers in 1919; the period of reaction ; the need 
for organising the trade as a public body ; the reasons why the 
great questions which call for solution necessitate industrial councils 
above all, and not works councils ; the relation between the new 
form of trade organisation and labour legislation ; finally, in view 
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of the fact that much trade organisation must develop on inter- 
national lines, the relation between international trade organisation 
and international labour legislation. 


ORGANISATION OF THE PRINTING TRADES IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The deplorable condition of the printing trades in the Nether- 
lands about 1909 was an incentive to employers to make every 
effort to organise a powerful federation of the industry. By no 
means the least motive for such action was the fact that the workers 
in the industry were organised in the best-managed trade unions 
and were indefatigable in their exertions to improve their economic 
position. Yet it must not be assumed that the primary object of 
the employers was to oppose the workers’ urgent demands for 
more decent conditions of life. It was generally realised that an 
improvement in trade conditions should also serve to improve the 
position of the workers. 

The great strike in Amsterdam in 1913 was the immediate 
origin of the first negotiations between the leaders of the employers’ 
federation and the four workers’ unions for a national collective 
agreement covering the whole industry. This agreement was 
concluded for the period 1914-1916 and contained several satis- 
factory provisions, one of them of exceptional importance, for it 
established a mutual obligation — though in a modified form 
only — to join an organisation. Clause 29 laid down that in future 
organised employers should engage organised workers only, and 
similarly that organised workers should accept employment only 
with organised employers. The purpose of this provision is clear. 
If employers wished to lay down and enforce regulations binding 
members of the federation to charge certain minimum prices, they 
had to have in their hands the most powerful weapon for the 
purpose, the boycott, and close the doors of boycotted employers 
to organised workers. 

Besides this important clause, the first national agresment 
contained various provisions securing substantial legal privileges 
to the workers. The proportion of apprentices to adult workers was 
fixed, which, in the words of one of the most experienced leaders 
of the workers, “ put an end to the economic trickery of which 
young workers had been the victims”. Previously, such young 
workers wers engaged in large numbers in the trade with no 
prospects of adequate employment in the future. At the same time 
a system of trade jurisdiction was created to settle all disputes 
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arising out of the agreement ; national and local committees were 
set up, composed of an equal number of employers and workers 
without an impartial chairman, to decide all matters of this kind. 
It may be remarked in passing that this system has never given 
rise to the slightest difficulty, although hundreds of decisions were 
given by these committees during the period of the agreement. 

By slow degrees prosperity returned to the printing trades. 
There was a resumption of negotiations with a view to the renewal 
of the agreement, terminating in the autumn of 1916 in the conclu- 
sion of a second agreement for the period 1917-1919. Several 
provisions of the new agreement were more far-reaching than those 
of the first. That relating to compulsory membership of an organ- 
isation was strengthened. Organised employers were required to 
dismiss workers who refused to join a trade union, and organised 
workers employed by employers who refused to join an employers’ 
federation were bound to leave their employment. This regulation 
obviously very much strengthened the boycott weapon in the 
hands of the employers’ committees which were responsible for 
the enforcement of price regulations. It should be added, however, 
that fortunately there has been practically no need to have recourse 
to this weapon. In the few cases when it was used the position 
of the boycotted employer soon became so hopeless that his sub- 
mission to the decisions of the employers’ federation was only a 
question of days. 

Naturally, as the workers came to realise that their position 
in the trade made them a valuable instrument for securing the 
observance of the employers’ regulations, they increasingly wished 
to profit by the economic and legal privileges which they could 
derive from that position. Wages, though still moderate, were 
increased. The regulation as to the proportion between the different 
grades of workers was strengthened. Very careful rules were worked 
out for the training of apprentices. Even more important than 
the rise in wages, the shortening of hours, the regulation of the 
number and training of apprentices, were the individual legal 
privileges which the workers obtained under this second agreement. 
These were two in number : prohibition of dismissal without valid 
reason, and in the event of dismissals the obligation to begin with 
the most recently engaged worker. Both points deserve further 
explanation. 

The period of individualism had weighed heavily on the isolated 
worker, who was in a weaker economic position than his employer. 
The so-called equality between the parties to an individual labour 
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agreement was seen to be an unhappy fiction. The employer could 
dismiss the worker when he thought good, without giving any 
reasons, and thus held over the worker the formidable weapon of 
the loss of his livelihood. Even though later in the nineteenth 
century the workers formed their unions and could use the weapon 
of the strike against unjust dismissal, it is obvious that this means 
of defence was most defective and intermittent in action. In large 
centres it may have helped, but in the country it was practically 
useless. This position was changed with the collective agreement 
of 1917-1919. An employer could no longer dismiss his worker 
without valid reason. If the worker disputed the validity of the 
reasons — the agreement, of course, gave indications on this point — 
the matter was brought before the joint committee, whose decision 
was binding on both parties. 

The privilege concerning the order of dismissal was another 
and even more vigorous attack on the abuses of individualism. 
It had always been a bitt2r complaint of many workers tha‘ their 
connection with the undertaking in which they were employed 
was so extremely slight. If a decline in business or any other reason 
necessitated cutting down production, the employer was free to 
decide which of his workers were to go. Although not a few employ- 
ers were influenced by other motives than that of self-interest, 
with many this motive was so strong that such a reduction 
in business was not infrequently regarded as a useful opportunity 
for getting rid of the weaker or inefficient workers, of keeping the 
young and dismissing the old. The new clause of the collective 
agreement entirely altered the position. The employer who pro- 
posed to cut down his activities was no longer free to choose which 
workers were to be dismissed. The one last engaged in the depart- 
ment concerned was to be the first dismissed. 

This provision has been described, and in the author’s opinion 
quite rightly, as a beginning of the deproletarisation of labour. 
For it is clear that the worker acquires definite rights in the under- 
taking from his length of service. The oldest worker is nearest to 
the employer, and in course of time acquires more and more interest 
in the satisfactory progress of the business. As long as this continues 
his livelihood is secure. Under such conditions there is a strong 
incentive for him to add, as far as in him lies, to the prosperity 
of the undertaking, and at the sametime to secure his own livelihood. 

Conditions in the printing industry continued to improve 
during the period of this agreement. All who worked or were 
financially interested in the industry shared in this prosperity. 
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The campaign against unorganised undertakings was vigorously 
prosecuted, nct least by means of the contracts concluded with 
dealers in printing materials and paper. Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong to exaggerate the prosperity of the printing and allied 
trades (bookbinding, lithography, etc.) at that time. This is not 
the place for a detailed theoretical discussion but it is clear that 
the price which customers are prepared to pay for printed matter, 
and the very different demand prices for the various kinds of 
printing, placed definite limits on trade policy and compelled heads 
of firms to act with the utmost caution. “ War profits ” were 
unknown in the printing trade itself ; printing workers’ wages were 
well below those earned in many other occupations. Even at the 
best of times printing firms did not pay large dividends, and the 
shares of printing firms were seldom if ever quoted above par. 

Thus there are no grounds for criticising the action of the printing 
trades from the point of view of reasonable consumers’ demand. 
It is true that the consumer had often to pay much more than 
before, but formerly he had benefited by unreasonably low prices, 
which were ruining the undertakings. Many are now misled by 
this large difference ; and judgment was often coloured by dislike 
of an industry which steadily pursued its own ends while introducing 
such important reforms in the interests of the workers. In reply, 
the industry has always been able to demonstrate the reasonableness 
of its economic policy, and the only reproach that can be levelled 
against it during the last few years is, in the author’s opinion, 
that it was not sufficiently consistent in carrying out the great 
policy of trade organisation. 


THE CATHOLIC ORGANISATIONS OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


In the Netherlands, as elsewhere, the autumn of 1918 was a 
period of great social and economic disturbance. The trade unions 
had become very powerful in consequence of the prosperity of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture ; 1919 was a year of many 
labour disputes, the issue of which was nearly always favourable 
to the workers. Even more numerous than the disputes were the 
negotiations for better conditions of work, which almost without 
exception terminated to the advantage of the workers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there was a spirit of optimism in the 
labour world, and that eager eyes were turned to the future, which 
promised better conditions for manual workers. 
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The spring of 1919 seemed a suitabls occasion for far-reaching 
reform of economic conditions in general. Large sections of employ- 
ers must have been convinced that manual labour would not 
submit to a return to pre-war conditions. True, the exact signifi- 
cance of the reforms described abroad as socialisation was not known 
in the Netherlands. Councils set up in undertakings had been 
heard of. It was known that the watchword “ socialisation of 
production ”, however vague, had fascinated many workers. All 
these influences combined created among many employers a concil- 
iatory attitude towards the needs and demands of labour. As for 
the workers themselves, their frame of mind might be described 
as one of elation. A new future was opening out before them, and 
in the trade union movement they saw the means of realising it. 
Under such conditions there was much to be done. 

The author, who since December 1919 had ceased to be connected 
with the management of the printing trades, now thought that the 
time had come for bringing together employers and workers in 
Dutch industry. Obviously the great question was to which 
section of the trade union movement to appeal. For several 
reasons, among others that it had always recognised the prin- 
ciple of solidarity, and that all sections of the population, large 
employers, the middle classes, peasants, and workers, were 
there organised in strong trade associations, he chose the Catholic 
movement. 

Obviously the most important and practical reform which was 
immediately possible was to extend to workers throughout industry 
the legal privileges gained by those in the printing trades. It should 
not be supposed, however, that this was at once accepted by all 
the employers’ delegates. The representatives of large employers 
would not participate in the manifesto issued to the Dutch nation 
at Easter 1919 — the celebrated Easter Manifesto — unless the 
discussion of the desirability of such reforms was referred to a 
further congress. A decision was taken to this effect. 

In the opinion of the author it was necessary to go further 
with respect to the legal position of the workers. During the period 
of the second agreement in the printing trades a serious defect 
had made itself felt, namely, that price and trade policy were man- 
aged by the employers independently of the workers’ organisations. 
This system had two great drawbacks. In the first place the workers 
hesitated whenever the principle of compulsory membership had 
to be used to secure the enforcement of the employers’ trade policy. 
Secondly — and this is a defect which is to be found throughout 
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industry — there was no reasonable basis for policy with regard 
to labour problems. 

It was always the difficulty, in negotiating on minimum condi- 
tions of work by collective agreement, that the workers’ leaders 
rarely knew anything of the economic capacity of the undertakings 
constituting the industry. If a particular wage demand was rejected, 
most of the workers’ leaders had to be satisfied with some such 
generality as “ that the industry could not bear the burden in- 
volved”. Further explanation was rarely given, or, if it were, it was 
so incomplete on many points as to be practically worthless. It 
can easily be understood, therefore, that the workers’ leaders began 
to demand the right to know something of the economic conditions 
of the industry and of the policy pursued. Without this they could 
make no progress, unless they were prepared to accept the unsup- 
ported statement of the other side. Yet it had often been their 
experience that a wage demand which had been rejected on grounds 
of trade conditions was later conceded, apparently without dif- 
ficulty, after a more or less prolonged struggle. 

This objection could not be entirely removed by the proposal 
put forward by the author, to the effect that “ the workers’ organis- 
ations should be consulted by the employers’ organisations concern- 
ing price regulations and other matters of trade policy ”. When 
it is remembered how violently this suggestion was opposed among 
large employers, and that even in the Easter Manifesto the proposal 
for a congress was weakened so that reference was made only to 
“ price regulations and trade policy in connection with conditions 
of work ”, it will be understood that at the time when the Manifesto 
was drafted and the congress convened nothing more could be 
achieved. 

The third part of the Easter Manifesto deserves special attention. 
The final resolution advocated “ the organisation of trades as public 
bodies in the Netherlands as rapidly as possible”. The object 
was “ to make the different trades organs of the State which, by 
constitutional law and special legislation, would be empowered 
to draw up trade and labour regulations and exercise jurisdiction 
in trade and labour matters ” 

The programme was thus extremely wide. In every industry 
industrial councils were to be set up to maintain a permanent link 
between the organisations of employers and workers. They should 
be responsible for negotiations on collective agreements, for dis- 
cussion on trade policy, for the settlement of labour disputes 
indépentendently of the public legal authorities. It was intented 
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subsequently to go still further ; the legislature and the government 
should come to the help of one industry after another, to consolidate 
the results already achieved by making them public bodies. No 
longer should two parties negotiate an agreement, but the industrial 
council — of course after consulting the organisations of both sides, 
which would be given ample opportunity to consider the proposals — 
would determine conditions of work. It would be given even 
greater powers ; it would regulate conditions not only of work but 
also of industry, more or less in detail according to the industry. 
Judicial bodies would be created — whether the industrial council 
or another body — with the same powers as other judicial author- 
ities to deal with industrial and labour disputes. 

The success of the Catholic labour movement reached its 
climax at the first congress, which was held in July 1919 at the 
Hague. The voting on the proposed resolutions displayed a 
unanimity, among the hundreds of representatives of workers 
‘and employers, which far exceeded expectation. Of the three 
hundred odd votes cast, the smallest majority on any of the twelve 
resolutions was 266. The resolution in question was that on 
consulting workers’ organisations in matters of trade policy. 
It should be remembered that half of the delegates were employers 
and half workers ; yet only 14 delegates voted againt the resolution 
and 13 did not vote. The Government openly showed its interest 
in the resolutions. The Prime Minister, Mr. Beerenbrouck, in 
his speech to the congress, expressed his conviction that “ with the 
blessing of Heaven the congress promised to be a great boon to 
the whole Dutch people”. In the circles where the movement 
had been initiated the greatest hopes might be cherished of the 
progress of industrial peace in the Netherlands. It was even felt 
that the Netherlands, which at about this time had acquired so 
much international importance, was called on to take the initiative 
in convening a congress to give international extension to the system 
of industrial councils. The warm interest taken in the movement 
by prominent politicians and social reformers in Belgium, Hungary, 
and Austria, to mention only these, seemed to encourage such 
action. 


THE PERIOD OF REACTION 
Towards the end of the war, and especially just after it, trade 


organisation seemed to win the day over individualism everywhere : 
but in 1921 it not only came to a stop, there was a definite reaction. 
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Employers and workers again left their organisations. Less 
vigorous action was asked or expected of the trade unions. In 
many industries collective agreements seemed to have been aban- 
doned. Certainly, it was no longer possible to use this instrument 
to acquire a social and economic position for the workers such as 
was beginning to be defined in the more important Dutch industries. 

The chief cause of reaction was economic depression, which 
throughout Europe and the United States meant so much anxiety 
for capitalist employers that they were less than ever in the mood 
for far-reaching reforms in the interests of industry as a whole 
or of the workers. The latter, threatened in many a trade with 
unemployment and reduced wages, were so much absorbed in 
their immediate anxiety, that of earning their daily bread, that they 
lost all inclination to strive for greater benefits. 

Under such conditions the Government and Parliament had 
a choice of two attitudes. The first was the comfortable alternative 
— to accept the situation of the moment and take advantage 
of the relaxation of pressure to drop reforms in progress and 
occasionally to go back on earlier reforms and postpone the exe- 
cution of others already promised. 

The Government also had the alternative of adopting a more diffi- 
cult policy but one more in accordance with the function of govern- 
ment, which is to some extent at least to look ahead. It should 
not make the temporary exhaustion of the workers and the tem- 
porary opposition of employers a reason for dropping the work 
for peace between employers and workers, between producers and 
consumers. It should be aware that, although the workers may 
to temporarily absorbed by other cares, the desire for a radical reform 
of their position is still alive in many a workers’ heart. It should 
be aware that many workers still seek a remedy for these pro- 
blems other than that of harmonising the interests of employers 
and workers. The danger was that if there was anything like a 
sudden revival of industry precipitate steps might be taken which 
would tend to dislocate the economic and social fabric of society. 

The Government chose the easy path, and the large majority 
of Parliament followed its example. Public opinion even tended 
towards a return to undiluted individualism. Hostility to social 
k gislation was encouraged, and a return to complete individualism 
in the relations of workers and employers was advocated — as 
though this could be achieved by mere special pleading. It was 
again proposed that the workers should engage in all the various 
branches of production without taking much interest in the general 
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conditions or in the financial yield of their work. It was even put 
to the worker that the mechanical action of individualist methods 
of production would give him the largest real wage. 

Also in Catholic circles, where the system of industrial councils 
originated, there was a reaction. Large employers even contested 
that they had ever granted any concessions. The trade union 
movement suffered a set-back in both numbers and quality, and 
thus the weapon which the workers needed to obtain reforms was 
blunted. Nevertheless the ideas which had come into being could 
not be suppressed, 


THe NEED roR ORGANISING TRADES AS PUBLIC BoDIEs 


Reaction cannot abate the need for legislation to make the 
organisation of trades as public bodies possible. It should be 
possible under the law to make a public body of a trade as soon 
as its social and economic conditions have reached a certain stage 
of development ; such a body, like a municipality, should have 
the power to issue regulations independently in certain matters and 
to assist in the introduction of those issued by the state. This 
is necessary for several reasons, of which the most important may 
be mentioned. 

The individualist system of trade intercourse has largely given 
way to a system of influence by bodies of employers and workers 
grouped by industries. The new system too may lead to abuses 
against which central regulations are of no avail. There is nothing 
more obvious than that intervention should be by industries, which 
would considerably simplify the work of supervisory and investi- 
gating bodies. Actual conditions of work are still a point at issue 
in each separate industry. Where collective agreements are 
concluded there is no security that they will be renewed. But if the 
industry becomes a public body continuity in regulations and labour 
conditions is secured, for the old regulations will hold good until 
replaced by the new. Economic conditions are at present disturbed 
by the workers’ demand for a share in the control of industry. If 
the industry is organised as a public body, it is self-evident that 
employers and workers will have an equal influence on all matters 
concerning it. 

There would be yet other advantages. Wages could be made 
uniform in the industry and subsequently, by co-operation among 
the different industries, in the whole country. The ethical mini- 
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mum wage, which under present chaotic economic conditions is 
hardly possible, could be established. The substantial simplifi- 
cation in the economic organisation of industry would allow of 
a general survey of the economic possibilities for both workers 
and undertakings. 

For those whose wishes for social and economic reform are 
grounded in reality and who would work only from actual facts, 
it is of course clear that this reform cannot at once be introduced 
throughout industry and that all the benefits in question cannot 
at once accrue to the community as a whole. All that is needed 
now is legislation to enable industries which have reached a suffi- 
ciently high stage of development to become public bodies. It 
is quite possible that at first the powers of the various industries 
should be limited, but such legislation would mark a beginning 
in the orderly solution of a multitude of social and economic 
problems. It would be the foundation of a social and economic 
order in which the peaceful development of trade organisation 
would be possible. It would do away with the violent conflicts 
between employers and workers which at pr2-ent dislocate industry 
and would put an end to the ever-growing estrangement between 
the organisations of workers and those of employers and industry 
in general. Such legislation cannot be allowed to wait for a change 
in the outlook of big employers, whose one reply is now: “ We 
will not. ” 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND Works COUNCILS 


The above exposition should have made it clear why the intro- 
duction of works councils is unlikely to settle the questions which 
call for solution in the near future. There is no need to minimise 
the importance of this institution, but a brief survey will be enough 
to throw the necessary light on the subject. Assuming that works 
councils are wanted, it is certain that in the Netherlands they would 
affect only one-sixth of the persons employed in commerce, trans- 
port, industry, and agriculture, and there is every reason for 
considering that the same holds good for other countries. In 
view of the fact that a works council is useless in undertakings 
employing less than 25 persons, the reform would be meaningless 
for the whole of agriculture. The middle classes, whether engaged 
in industry, transport, or commerce, with very few exceptions, 
would be entirely untouched. Only large and medium-scale 
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industry and large commercial undertakings would profit by it. 
To return to the Dutch printing industry, of the 1,000 printing 
firms, 850 employ less than 20 workers and would therefore be 
outside the works council system. It may well be asked what 
value the reform would have to the industry. 

The next question is how the works councils could help in 
solving the problems of the industry and how the workers in the 
innumerable small undertakings could contribute. Anything 
of the kind would be impossible not merely because of difficulties 
in organisation, but because of the very nature of the problems. 
The actual fact is after all that the workers endeavour to get 
conditions of labour settled as far as possible throughout one 
industry and not inasingle undertaking. It is a further fact that 
the trade unions tend more and more to be organised by industries. 
It is therefore doubtful whether a number of works councils in an 
arbitrary number of undertakings can do much to solve the problem 
of conditions of work. One great obstacle to reasonable conditions 
of work is the ignorance of the workers’ leaders as to the economic 
possibilities of the industry. It cannot be much use to create 
works councils which at best cannot be acquainted with the eco- 
nomic possibilities of more than one-sixth of all undertakings. 

It will be shown later that it is necessary to decentralise labour 
legislation and even to render part of it superfluous by a proper 
labour policy. Here again works councils would appear to be 
impotent. 

Due consideration of these problems must lead to the conviction 
that works councils, however useful they may be, are not the most 
urgent need. Works councils are one of those minor measures 
which, though excellent in themselves, certainly do not merit 
the first place. Some advocates of the system maintain that the 
councils should take over much of the work of the trade unions. 
The insurmountable objection to this is that the limited scope of 
the works councils makes them unequal to the task. The progress 
and emancipation of the workers have not yet reached such a 
point that labour conditions, hitherto the concern of independent 
bodies, can safely be handed over to works councils. 

There are yet other reasons why the works councils are quite 
unable to take over the work of the trade unions. The works 
council’sfunctionsare entirely confined to the technicaland economic 
sphere of medium-sized and large undertakings. Assuming that 
the institution works well, the most intelligent workers in the fac- 
tory will be able to make useful suggestions to their union leaders 
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for the benefit of the community as a whole and of workers and 
employers. Yet the works council cannot show how conditions 
of work throughout the industry are to be determined. This 
is inevitable, in view of the limited functions of the works council, 
combined with the limited functions of the particular undertaking 
in the whole process of production. 

The introduction of reasonable conditions of work throughout 
an industry demands knowledge of a very different kind, concerning 
the standard of living of workers in every part of the country, general 
economic conditions and the conditions of the particular industry, 
and the extent, actual and probable, of unemployment. The 
great questions of trade policy must be in the hands of the trade 
unions, and of the industrial councils where trade organisation 
develops. They have at heart the fate of a whole branch of 
production throughout the country ; they have to consider the 
prospect of production itself and the fate of the employers and 
workers concerned, to examine the questions of demand price 
and cost of production, the interests of consumers and the supply 
of labour. Of all these matters the works council learns nothing. 
The only way in which the workers can settle their conditions of 
work satisfactorily in relation to these problems is to attach to 
their organisations experts who devote their whole attention to 
the study of these questions. They need independent persons, 
perhaps those whose economic and commercial training have 
familiarised them with the difficulties raised by a satisfactory 
labour policy. 

There can be no question of founding a proper trade organisation 
on the basis of the works councils ; the position is much rather 
that the councils have no chance of any appreciable success unless 
labour and other economic conditions are placed on a sound indus- 
trial basis. The modern worker cannot be so artless as to entrust 
his economic interests to any one undertaking, however large. 
He must be aware that his position is by no means primarily 
decided in one particular undertaking. The prosperity of the 
undertaking depends on many individual qualities in the employer 
in which the worker cannot blindly put his trust. He must reduce 
the risks to his livelihood by keeping an eye on other undertakings 
in the same branch of production. If the one in which he is 
employed suffers from antiquated methods of production or 
commercial inefficiency, his works council is powerless to help 
him. He must be able to rely on a trade union or an industrial 
council to keep a watchful eye on the interests cf al] the workers 
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employed in the whole group of undertakings. The works council 
cannot act confidently and therefore successfully unless a vigilant 
industrial council follows economic conditions in general. The 
economic and technical conditions of the particular undertaking 
are subordinate to those of the industry. It is possible that some 
undertakings may have to close down in spite of the existence of 
works councils ; yet the industry will remain, and it will be the 
duty of the industrial council to see that the reduction in the 
number of the undertakings involves the least possible loss of 
productive power and the least possible injury to the various 
producers. 

It follows that the introduction of works councils is certainly 
not the reform called for under present economic conditions or 
one from which great results can be expected. If works councils 
are created — and there can be no reasonable objection to this 
provided their powers are kept within due limits — they will not 
be equal to the duties which to-day are of the first importance to 
the community. 


TRADE ORGANISATION AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


A little reflection will make it clear that the development of 
trade organisation necessarily touches on labour legislation. It 
is enough to refer to the attitude hitherto adopted by governments 
and legislatures towards labour problems to explain the connection 
between their action and the growing institution of trade organ- 
isation. 

At first the state appeared as protector of the workers in their 
employment. It was interested in the persons employed, the 
conditions of time and place under which the work was performed, 
and the kind of work on which the worker was engaged. Later 
it took up the question of safety in factories and workshops. Still 
later it introduced special measures for the protection of certain 
groups of adult workers. 

Such regulations could only be drafted by parliament or govern- 
ment departments, for no one else was in a position to undertake 
the work. During the period of free individualist competition 
there were absolutely no organisations of the persons concerned 
capable of undertaking the protection of labour. When employers 
and workers formed their associations these were undoubtedly 
by no rheans suited to take over the work of protection from the 
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state so long as they were fighting organisations. Even when they 
concluded a temporary peace by means of collective agree- 
ments, they were still not fitted for the task, and for two main 
reasons : first, they did not include all those concerned ; and, 
secondly, they could offer no guarantee of continuity. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, the enforcement of state regulations must be entrusted 
to special officials, a factory inspectorate ; no effective help could 
be obtained from the persons directly interested. 

The state has also concerned itself with the various risks which 
threaten the worker with the loss of his livelihood, such as accidents, 
invalidity, old age, sickness, and unemployment. The way in 
which insurance legislation was planned and executed often gave 
rise to serious objections. The problem was by no means the 
same as that of protecting labour and providing work ; by degrees 
industry itself had taken over some branches of insurance, and it 
was realised that it could do so to a much greater extent. Moreover, 
the governments and parliaments of many countries are at present 
overburdened with a multitude of measures against these risks. 
It seems as if a turning-point is being reached, more especially 
with respect to this legislation. The conviction is gaining ground 
that those directly concerned, employers and workers in their 
industrial organisations, are pre-eminently suited to settle these 
matters. 

After the war the question of reducing hours of work for adult 
workers came to the fore in every country. During the period 
1922-1924 it appeared, however, that a centralised regulation 
of this matter must meet with unheard-of difficulties. There was 
therefore nothing more natural than to seek help from industry 
itself. It is gradually being realised that, however gratefully 
the legislative and administrative efforts of the state have been 
and must be received, they represent simply a pair of crutches which 
must presently be thrown away. 

The progress of trade organisation thus raises two problems 
from the point of view of labour legislation : (1) the administration 
of much existing or future labour legislation can be placed in 
the hands of those directly concerned ; (2) state intervention be- 
comes less and less necessary. Both points may be considered in 
further detail. 

Of late both employers and workers have increasingly recognised 
the inconvenience, costliness, and inefficiency of much official 
intervention in industry ; inconvenience, because in many cases 
where negotiations between those concerned would lead to satis- 
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factory settlement the state intervenes with its rigid legislation ; 
costliness, because the work of public officials is often more expen- 
sive than that of the persons interested ; inefficiency, because expert 
help which might have been obtained from those concerned is 
ignored in favour of official intervention. Simultaneously with 
the realisation of this appeared the possibility of a substitute for 
official action. 

The second point, that trade organisation will make some labour 
legislation unnecessary, is sufficiently explained by the fact that 
regulations on hours of ‘work and social insurance are a result of 
the miserable conditions from which the worker suffered under 
the system of free competition. Wages were being steadily pressed 
down, and women and children were employed in ever-growing 
numbers to reduce the cost of production. In order to remedy 
this state of affairs the legislator introduced several measures, 
many o which already denoted some reliance on the growing 
power of industrial organisations. It would indeed have been foolish 
to compel employers to pay the costs of the different branches of 
insurance, if they could usually have deducted these costs from 
the workers’ wages. But once joint organisations of employers 
and workers in the various industries have so far advanced that 
they can adopt collective regulations duly defining the legal status 
of the workers and conditions of work, they are undoubtedly able 
jointly to provide for the different risks to which the workers’ 
livelihood is exposed. Clearly, however, industry cannot at once 
reach a position in which legislative action is superfluous ; an impor- 
tant factor is the annual financial contribution of the state. 
The matter must therefore be dealt with by degrees. 

The organisation of industries as public bodies involves a 
complete reorganisation of social legislation, but such reorganisa- 
tion must not be governed by preconceived theories of decentral- 
isation. However far the organisation of industries as public 
bodies is carried, there will still be an important field for official 
action and central regulation. Factory inspection cannot and 
should not be abandoned. Technical services are obviously 
necessary and must often be centralised. It is equally impossible 
to do without general regulations. The Labour Code must fix 
maximum hours of work and general rules for the employment of 
children, young persons, and women. But all central regulation 
must be reduced to the necessary minimum and official action be 
limited as much as possible. Those directly concerned must settle 
their own affairs wherever possible. In this way the great poten- 
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tialities of industry which are at present often unused will be 
exploited to the full for the general good. 


TRADE ORGANISATION AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


As a rule the different industries, i.e. the groups of undertakings 
in each branch of production, may be classified under three heads : 
local, national, and international. International economic condi- 
tions naturally influence the conditions of labour in all three cases, 
but are of particular importance to undertakings which have to 
meet international competition and work for international markets. 
The special point of interest here is the development of internation- 
al trade organisation and its connection with international labour 
regulations. There are already indications of a movement in 
the direction of international trade organisation. For some time 
already cartels and trusts have extended beyond national 
boundaries, and particularly since the war international relations 
have been established between trade organisations in industries 
working for world markets. By slow degrees machinery is being 
evolved which will be useful to international trade organisation, 
and in connection with this to the new international labour legis- 
lation. 

With the progress of trade organisation in the different countries 
and the decentralisation of labour legislation, the view must grad- 
ually gain ground that international industrial conditions can 
escape neither of these tendencies. It may even be said that from 
the point of view of reorganising labour legislation the most urgent 
need is a change in international industrial conditions. The ques- 
tion is repeatedly raised of the effect on international competition 
of improving the economic position of the workers and thus increas- 
ing the cost of production. If the international industries, i.e. 
the body of undertakings and workers employed in them, develop 
into economic units it will be much easier to solve the problems 
of international labour legislation as well. No doubt they will 
still provide subjects of general interest for discussion ; the reduc- 
tion of hours of work is both of ethical importance and of personal 
interest to the workers. There are also humanitarian questions, 
questions of hygiene, etc. to be decided, yet even here the most 
important part of the work will be carried out by the international 

trade organisations themselves. 

It may thus become the duty of the International Labour 
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Office to convene international conferences on the organisation 
of industries as public bodies and on their relations with inter- 
national labour legislation. Such problems as the legal status of the 
workers, whether as individuals or as communities; the control 
of the undertaking and the industry and the relations between 
these two economic units ; the decentralisation of labour legislation ; 
all these are matters for discussion at international conferences, and 
by degrees it will be possible to give international force to regula- 
tions which will raise the conditions of labour and industrial life 
throughout the world. 





The German and French National 
Kconomic Councils 
by 


Roger PicarpD 
Professor of Law 


Both during and after the war the idea of occupational represen- 
tation made progress in many countries. In Germany and France 
it was realised in the form of a National Economic Council. This 
new institution, which in Germany is provisional and in France 
has been started as an experiment, does not adequately fulfil the require- 
ments of the supporters of a real parliamentary representation 
of occupational interests. In both countries it was felt that the legis- 
lative power should be left in the hands of the political bodies elected 
by universal suffrage. The present article gives an account of the 
tendencies of thought and fact which led to the creation of the German 
Federal Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) in 1920 and the 
French National Economic Council (Conseil national économique) 
in 1925. The machinery of the two institutions is then described, 
and the results already obtained from the working of the former. 
Each of the two countries has set up a council, the nature of which 
was determined both by immediate national history and by established 
traditions. It is impossible to predict the future of these institutions, 
but at least it cannot be denied that they have the merit of satisfying 
certain very definite aspirations for the rational organisation of 
economic forces. 


|" would have been surprising if the war had not brought out 

new tendencies in politics, and new or merely forgotten ideas 
on the government of men and the administration of things. Among 
the ideas which have not only been the subject of dispute between 
experts and the source of movements of opinion, but have also 
modified or perfected public institutions, is that of occupational 
representation. It was felt by many that purely political institu- 
tions had proved insufficient to manage economic affairs, the 
importance of which to the life of the nation had been shown by 
the war and its after-effects. Even during hostilities every belli- 
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gerent country had had to set up new bodies consisting of technical 
experts or persons directly concerned, who were invested with 
very wide executive powers. In Germany these were the Federal 
Raw Materials Office and many similar institutions’, and in France 
the various offices created to deal with industrial or food supplies, 
transport, employment, etc?. 

In face of the needs of reconstruction and the continued rise 
in the cost of living, and also with a view to applying more rational 
methods of exploiting world resources and establishing the eco- 
nomic solidarity of the various countries, the view was put forward 
that governments should be assisted by competent councils and 
that political preoccupations should give way to economic action. 
Some proclaimed “a new order based on occupational groups, 
that is to.say, on work, that is to say, on competence ” and tending 
to replace “ the order based on property ”*. Others emphasised 
the need of placing knowledge in the seat of power and demon- 
strated the difficulty, if not impossibility, of making politics an 
instrument of national prosperity unless some sort of “ permanent 
consultation of technical experts ” were instituted. The full reali- 
sation of democracy, they held, was impossible unless the active 


population were to manage the national interests. In the 
recent words of an advocate of occupational representation‘, 
“ sovereignty lies not in voting but in managing. The problem 
of political and social democracy, therefore, is how to enable 
citizens to administer, within the limits of their competence 
as fixed by their peers, those public interests which are also 


” 


their own. 

France has long been a well-organised country, both politically 
and administratively, but she has not yet co-ordinated her economic 
institutions nor created special organs to express the considered 
opinion of producers or give a single aim to the work of her various 
ministries. Most occupations are represented, it is true, in her 
Parliament, but on no definite scheme, and nothing in the consti- 
tution of the political assemblies gives them the authority that 





' Cf. Rernacu : La législation économique allemande pendant la guerre actuelle 
(Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1916-1917-1918). 

* Cf. Maxime Leroy : Pour gouverner (Paris, Grasset, 1918), particularly the 
chapter on “ L’avénement des producteurs, ot la signification de ces mesures 
nouvelles est nettement dégagée ”’. 

> Maxime Leroy : loc. cit. 

* H. de JouvENEL : Lecture to the Lyons Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural Association. Cf. Information sociale, 21 Feb. 1924. 
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would be held by the members of a symposium of economic inter- 
ests’. 

Such were the views which led in France to the recent creation of 
the National Economic Council. In Germany they had contributed 
to the setting up of the Federal Economic Council as long ago as 
1920. The current of ideas which, starting early in the war, ulti- 
mately led to this institution, sprang from many different sources, 
as will be shown, but inspiration and impetus came from one man 
in particular, namely Walter Rathenau*. Moreover, in Germany 
trade organisation, which is the indispensable foundation of the 
representation of interests and competences, had been consolidated 
and increased by the war and by subsequent events. Members of 
liberal professions, technicians, and civil servants had organised in 
imitation of the manual workers, and their various unions played 
a most important political part during the years following the war. 
It seemed both inevitable and indispensable that they should be 
given official powers to exert their influence on the problems 
within their competence. 

Nevertheless, support of the idea of occupational representation 
is not universal. Its opponents argue that it should be sufficient 
to give members of the government technical advisers who may be 
consulted whenever necessary. They maintain that a political 
parliament is just as likely to consult experts as an assembly of 
representatives of occupations. In their view, it would be better 
to modernise administration than to create new bodies, which 
must be useless if their powers are limited or vague, and dangerous 
if their competence and ambition are too great. 

In France and Germany these objections*, and others‘, did not 
prevail against the tendency to organise a council of experts to 
co-operate with the authorities, and they need not beexamined further. 
The tendency once accepted, however, various systems may be 





' Cf. Georges ScELLE : Le Conseil national économique. Lecture to the Comité 
national d’Etudes politiques et sociales, given on 12 Feb. 1925, published by the 
Committee in Fascicule 269 and reprinted in the Revue des Etudes coopératives, 
Jan.-March 1925. 

* All Rathenau’s writings on social questions develop or mention his conception 
of the part to be played by organised occupational groups in national life and of 
the representation of economic interests. Cf. Gaston RapHarL : W. Rathenau 
(Paris, Payot, 1919). 

’ Cf. Max HoscHIL_er : two articles on the Federal Economic Council, published 
in Le Temps, 1 and 2 April 1924 : ** T'ne expérience négative : Le Parlement écono- 
mique en Allemagne ”’. 

* Emile Grraup : La crise de la démocratie et les réformes nécessaires du pouvoir 
législatif (Paris, Grarp, 1925), especially section II of the second part. 
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used to attain the ends towards which the policy of the State must 
consequently be directed. There are two principal types. A purely 
advisory council may be set up which the authorities may or must 
consult, although, having consulted it, ‘they remain free to choose 
their own course. Alternatively, a real economic parliament may 
be created, invested with part of the legislative power. Whichever 
plan is chosen, the council may be either an isolated institution 
independent of other bodies, or the summit of a more or less complex 
substructure of official local councils based on occupational quali- 
fications. The first type, the isolated advisory council, is that just 
adopted in France, whereas in Germany the intention was to pre- 
pare the way for the second type, the council with legislative 
powers based on primary and secondary councils, although the 
project has not yet materialised. 

It is the purpose of the following study to show the opposition 
between these two systems of economic councils by an account of 
their formation and the details of their structure in Germany and 
France’. 


THE GERMAN FEDERAL Economic CoUNCIL 
Origin 


The idea of creating a sort of economic parliament, which was 
realised in Germany soon aft:r the revolution of 9 November 1918, 
could claim supporters in the most varied quarters. It was of course 
recalled that, as early as 1879, Bismarck had thought of counter- 
balancing the political parliament by creating an economic 
parliament to act as a permanent and accredited adviser of the 
Government in economic matters. He even set up a Prussian 
Economic Council of 75 members, which was inaugurated on 27 
January 1881, but this body did not survive, and the Reichstag 
rejected proposals to institute a similar council for the whole country. 

In spite of this setback, the Conservatives repeatedly took up 





* These two countries alone have been taken, as they are the only two in which 
a National Economic Council has actually been set up. It may be mentioned in 
passing that a somewhat similar scheme is at present under consideration in Poland. 
Moreover, in Italy the question has frequently been raised of converting the 
Superior Labour Council into an economic parliament. No effect was given to the 
proposals put forward by Arturo Labriola on 10 November 1920; but groups of 
technical advisors (gruppi di competenza) were attached to various local and 
central authorities, and the Fascist Government decided (in November 1923) to 
turn these into national councils which would jointly constitute a sort of occupa- 
tional parliamen t.The matter is still undecided. Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IX, No. 12, p. 405; and The Reform of 
the Supreme Council of Labour in Italy ; Towards a Technical Parliament of Labour 
(Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 9). 
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the idea of occupational representation as opposed to political 
representation based on undifferentiated universal suffrage. The 
idea of an “‘ organic State ”, made up of well-defined classes and 
“ bodies ”, was opposed to that of a “ mechanical State ” in which 
all citizens were regarded merely as units of equal value in the 
abstract. More than once these views led the Federal Council 
(Bundesrat) to study schemes for an Upper Chamber which, besides 
representing the Federal States, would give expression to economic 
interests. On the eve of the war this same tendency was seen in the 
discussions on the reform of the Prussian Upper Chamber, when the 
proposal was put forward that it should be based on occupational 
suffrage as a contrast to a Parliament elected by universal suffrage. 

But supporters of occupational representation and the creation 
of a Federal Economic Council were also to be found among the 
organisations and parties of the Left. Many militant trade union- 
ists held that occupational representation would be a more effec- 
tive means for defending the interests of the proletariat than the 
political suffrage. This view was much encouraged by the example 
of the Russian revolution, by which the right to vote was granted 
only to the workers, the Duma being sacrificed to the workers’ 
soviets. An economic parliament, which Prussian Conservatives 
regarded as an instrument for dividing labour, seemed to the work- 
ers the very means of establishing proletarian management of all 
the economic forces of the country. 

In point of fact this view was not realised, and the workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils, set up in Germany in November 1918, led 
a short and agitated life after which they lost all influence and had 
to hand over their powers to the constituent National Assembly. 
Nevertheless, the first complete scheme for an economic parliament 
was due to the congress of these councils, a scheme which was the 
model for section 165 of the German Constitution of 1919 provid- 
ing for the Federal Economic Council’. 





' The Federal Economic Council has been discussed in many historical, legal, 
and political studies. The most important work, which also contains a bibliography, 
is that by Georg BERNHARD : Wirtschaftsparlamente (Vienna, Rikola, 1923), written 
at the request of the Buenos Aires Social Institute. Reference may also be made 
to Hermann FisHer : Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry ; 
A Study of the German Federal Economic Council (London, Unwin, 1923) ; Marcel 
Pretot : La représentation professionnelle dans lV’ Allemagne contemporaine (Paris, 
Spes, 1924). The following excellent articles on the institution may also be men- 
tioned : Regina ZABLUDOWSKY : “La réorganisation de "Europe par les parlements 
professionnels ”’, in La Grande Revue, 1923 : VERMEIL : ** Le conseil économique du 
Reich”, in the Revue des Etudes coopératives, July-Sept. and Oct.-Dec. 1924. See 
also Brunet : La nouvelle constitution allemande (Paris, Payot, 1921): VeERMET : 
La Constitution de Weimar et le principe de la démocratie allemande (Strasburg, 
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When the workers’ councils, which were formed spontaneously 
on 9 November 1918, had decided to allow a constituent national 
assembly to meet, they considered themselves déstined to remain a 
fundamental national institution for the management of the forces 
of production and for the emancipation of the workers. The idea 
then sprang up of setting up supervisory councils in each under- 
taking’. These councils would appoint delegates to district indus- 
trial councils, on which employers would be represented, for manag- 
ing the industry. The joint councils ‘were to carry out a far- 
reaching scheme of horizontal concentration of industrial under- 
takings, and to distribute materials and labour among them. 
In turn, they would appoint representatives to national industrial 
councils, which would elect a Federal Chamber of Labour ; the 
latter would also include representatives of civil servants and the 
liberal professions, thus representing all the elements of the popu- 
lation interested in production, whether as producers or consumers. 

Such was the scheme known by the names of its authors, Cohen 
and Kaliski, who submitted it to the second and last Congress of 
Workers’ Councils held in April 1919. It was adopted, in spite of 
Communist and Marxist opposition. The political Parliament 
was to remain ; the Chamber cf Labour and the Reichstag were 
to be ona footing of equality for all economic and financial matters, 
purely political and administrative action remaining in the hands 
of the Reichstag. Nor did the system interfere with the trade unions, 
which, as in the past, were to ensure normal conditions of work 
and wages, since in the Chamber of Labour the workers were con- 
sidered not as opponents of the employers, but as sharers with them 
of joint interests in the national economy. 

The system was thus a modified and improved form of the soviet 
workers’ councils, and took into account both the disappointments 





1923) ; HoscuHtLuer : loc, cit. ; Wret~u-RayNat : “ Le conseil économique national 
et lexpérience allemande *’, in Information sociale, 10 July 1924; J. Gienoux : 
“ L’Organisation des conseils économiques en Allemagne ”’, in Questions pratiques 
de droit ouvrier, Aug.-Oct. 1922. On the working of the Federal Economic Council 
and the respects in which it may be reformed, see Soziale Praxis, 7 Feb. 1924: 
*“* Der Abbau des Reichswirtschaftsrats * ; Idem, 27 Dec. 1923: article by 
STEGERWALD, “‘ Zum Streit in dem R.W.R. ”’; Idem, 29 Jan. 1925 : article by 
OrTeE ; also Deutsche Wirtschaftszeitung, 11 Dec. 1923 : * Zur Durchfithrung des 
R.W.R. ”’. On the value of the idea of an economic parliament in various coun- 
tries (Belgium, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain) see an article in the 
Mitteilungen des internationalen Bundes der christlichen Gewerkschaften, 1923, 
Nos. 6 to 10. 

* This idea was realised in the form of the works councils (Betriebsrdte), which 
are at present in operation, although they do not participate in the formation of 
the Federal Economic Council. Cf. INTRERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Works 
Councils in Germany, by Marcel BERTHELOT (Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 13). 
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experienced in Russia and the aspirations of the German prole- 
tariat. There was no attempt to modify the capitalist organisation 
of private enterprise or to destroy the principles of wages and 
profits, but the workers were placed in a similar position to employ- 
ers for the management of economic matters. In brief, the 
Chamber of Labour was at first deemed to be the necessary instru- 
ment for the concentration of undertakings ; it seemed intrinsically 
indispensable but incapable of realisation without the support of the 
workers. Subsequently, it was conceived as an instrument for social 
peace, complementing political equality by industrial democracy. 

The Cohen-Kaliski scheme was vigorously opposed by the Social- 
Democrats. Ebert and Scheidemann declared that the councils 
were bound shortly to disappear, and that the idea of a Chamber 
of Labour could not fail to diminish the authority of a parliament 
elected by universal suffrage ; or, in other words, to weaken the 
republican system itself. Consequently, in their Draft Constitution 
they made no provision for a National Economic Council. 

But the Social-Democrats were far from forming a majority 
in the constituent Assembly, which met at Weimar on 6 February 
1919. The Independents supported the schemes for which Cohen 
and Kaliski were about to secure the approval of the Congress of 
the Councils, a body which might have a fatal effect on the very 
existence of the Assembly’. At the same time, the Government 
had some cause for reflection in the labour troubles accompanying 
the strikes in the Ruhr and Prussia, and it ended by announcing 
on 5 March 1919 that it proposed to provide for a Federal Economic 
Council in its Draft Constitution. The Weimar Assembly received 
this decision with satisfaction. The idea of a National Economic 
Council had won support in every party, and section 165 of the 
Constitution, defining the Council and laying down guiding prin- 
ciples, was adopted without difficulty. 

The organisation as prescribed by this clause of the Constitu- 
tion differed, however, considerably from that contemplated by 
the Congress of the Councils, just as shortly after the system actually 
put into operation by the Order of 4 May 1920 and still in force 
was found to differ from that described in the Constitution. Accord- 
ing to section 165, wage-earners and salaried employees should 
co-operate on a footing of complete equality and solidarity with 
employers in fixing conditions of work and wages and in developing 





1 This Congress met from 8 to ]4 April 1919 and was the last. It broke up in 
an atmosphere of general indifference. 
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the forces of production in general. After laying down this prin- 
ciple, the section in question, which confines itself to generalities 
‘and is not over definite, proceeds to develop the details, but only 
imperfectly. It leaves existing workers’ and employers’ organi- 
sations standing, and makes no attempt to establish joint district 
councils as the basis of occupational representation. 

Section 165 provides that the workers’ councils shall combine 
to form district councils and then a Federal Council. Each of these 
institutions is to join with corresponding employers’ institutions to 
set up district economic conferencesand a Federal Economic Council. 
This system does away with close co-operation between employers 
and workers. Each group holds its own deliberations, and they 
meet only when they have decided on their respective attitudes. 
Finally, the Federal Economic Council is given purely advisory 
powers and has no right to decide ; all that section 165 lays down 
is that the government must submit its resolutions and recom- 
mendations to Parliament. 

It is obvious that section 165 was unwillingly proposed by the 
Ebert-Scheidemann Government. It was drafted in a somewhat 
obscure form, more as a promise than as an obligation to be carried 
out immediately. Nevertheless, it is part of the Constitution, which 
contains many clauses on labour and may be said to call for the 
creation of a permanent institution for consultation and action 
in economic matters, since it imposes on the government both 
important and difficult economic functions. 

The actual creation of the Council was the outcome less of the 
Constitution than of immediate political needs and the inadequacy 
of the Reichstag in economic matters. It was in vain that the 
authors of section 165 had hoped ‘to suppress the idea on which 
it was based. In the Assembly itself this idea was found to be 
very much alive, and when the Reichstag was constituted on 
12 August 1919 the Government decided (15 August) to set up a 
provisional Economic Council. The details of its organisation 
were contained in the Order of 4 May 1920 and its inaugural 
meeting was held on 30 June. 

In creating the provisional Economic Council the Government 
followed the principles unanimously accepted by the Assembly, 
which were : the balancing of component interests and mainten- 
ance of equality between representatives of workers and employ- 
ers, of industry and agriculture ; the protection of the independent 
middle classes ; and the representation of all active occupations 
on the Council. By degrees and under the pressure of various 
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influences, what might be called a parliament of 326 members 
was created, elected by a large number of groups. In addition to 
its proper functions, the Council was entrusted with the duty of 
drafting the constitution of the definitive Federal Economic Council 
in accordance with the terms of section 165 of the Constitution. 
In its present form the Council cannot be said to have anything 
in common with the Weimar idea, and in practice the Order of 
4 May 1920 has led to the suspension of section 165'. The outcome 
of this Order may be considered in detail?. 


Composition and Methods of Working 


The Federal Economic Council was intentionally set up in a 
provisional form to see how such an institution would work, and 
in order to make use of the experience gained when the time comes 
to give it its definitive constitution. The members of the Council 
are appointed by the government on the nomination of a large 
number of associations and groups which are expressly specified 
in section 2 of the Order’. Twenty-four members are appointed 
as legal, economic, or technical experts, half by the government 
and half by the Reichstag, without special nomination. They con- 
stitute the two last sections of the Council, there being ten sections 
in all. The distribution of seats among the various occupations 
is based not only on numbers, but also on economic importance. 
There must of course be some arbitrariness in estimating this 
importance ; the quantity and value of the articles placed on the 
market by each group of industries are taken into account, as also 
the amount of capital invested, the wages bill, and the profits 
distributed. With its present composition‘ the Federal Economic 





* PRELOT : op. cit., ch. IX. 

* For the text of the Order, see Reichsgesctzblatt, 1920, pp. 858 et seq. 

* It is impossible to enumerate these in detail. They include municipal associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, trade union federations, producers’ cartels, and all 
kinds of leagues and societies. 

* The distribution prescribed in the Order of 1920 is as follows : 

Group Number of seats Per cent. ot total 
Agriculture and forestry 68 20.86 
Horticulture and pisciculture 6 1.84 
Industry 68 20.86 
Commerce, banking, insurance 44 13.49 
Transport and public works 34 10.43 
Handicrafts 36 11.04 
Consumers 30 9.20 
Civil Service and liberal professions 16 4 90 
Experts appointed by Reichstag 12 3.69 
Experts appointed by government 12 3.69 
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Council would appear to be a fairly faithful reflection of the con- 
stituent factors of German production. Since it represents not only 
occupations, but also economic and social groups, equilibrium 
has been secured by adopting the system of equal joint repre- 
sentation, which gives equal numerical strength to employers and 
wage-earners ; the representatives of the liberal professions, the 
middle classes, and social science have complementary functions, 
and act as arbitrators between the former groups. 

This grouping is most ingenious, as is also the provision that in 
all discussions an individual vote shall be followed by a group vote 
(section 7, sub-section 2). The-object of this was to mix up members 
of the same occupation irrespective of origin, and to obtain their 
decisions solely in their capacity as producers and quite apart from 
their particular position in an undertaking. Unfortunately, the 
rules of the Council’ have superimposed on this wise division a 
cleavage into three sections, for in the first six groups the workers 
are separate from the employers, and the remaining groups con- 
stitute a third section. 

It may with justice be held that this subdivision is contrary 
to the idea of occupational representation and of an economic 
parliament, and that it tends to restore the social antagonisms 
which the Federal Economic Council is in theory bound to ignore. 
It follows that the discussions and votes of the Council often seem 
to be mere imitations of Reichstag debates and votes. The workers’ 
and the employers’ sections naturally each tend to act together as 
such, and to seek inspiration in outside parties, so that the atmos- 
phere they produce is one in which conciliation is difficult, and 
the third section is hard put to it to moderate this antagonism and 
carry out its functions as arbitrator. 

All writers on the Council are agreed in pointing out the dangers 
of this division. Some of them (G. Bernhard) consider it an acci- 
dental defect which will disappear when the Council is definitively 
constituted ; for others (Hoschiller) the phenomenon is inevitable 
in any joint organisation ; while yet others (Weill-Raynal) explain 
it by the political training of the German people, who regard 
themselves more as an aggregate of producers than as a group 
of citizens, and to whom class conflict is the only form of political 
conflict, so that in a Council representing classes they naturally 
break up into political fractions. Whatever the value of these 
explanations, the fact remains that side by side with the group orga- 





* Adopted at the plenary session of 10 June 1921. 
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nisation, the Federal Economic Council is divided into sections, 
so that in its actual working there is a most unsatisfactory degree 
of confusion. The resulting complexity is sufficiently evident from 
reading the Order of 1920 and the Rules of 1921. 

A feature of the structure of the Council is the system of com- 
mittees of investigation. There are two important permanent com- 
mittees, one for economic affairs and the other for social policy, 
each consisting of 30 members and 30 substitutes. Other and 
fairly numerous committees have been set up by degrees. It is 
their systematic practice to hear and consult experts and persons 
directly interested, who are not required to speak on oath and are 
free to decline to give evidence. Frequently these investigations 
are entrusted to sub-committees which prepare reports for exami- 
nation and adoption by the committees. To save time, the com- 
mittees are even empowered to transmit their views and recom- 
mendations direct to the government without previous submission 
to the vote of the plenary session of the Council. In this way there 
is no need to hold repeated general meetings, which would make 
the Federal Economic Council too like a parliament, with its 
speeches and continual stir. 

For its work the Council must be in touch with the Reichstag, 
the government, and the Reichsrat. A study of its relations with 
these bodies will show how far it has been able to carry out the 
duties assigned to it by the Order of 1920, and whether it has 
succeeded in becoming a vital factor in the life of the community. 

The provisional Council still lacks the prerogatives which are 
reserved to the definitive Council by the Federal Constitution. 
It is not yet entitled to submit direct to the Reichstag by one of 
its members proposals which have been rejected by the government. 
The Reichstag has always been opposed to this course, and the 
will of the government remains supreme. Although the functions 
of the Council have thus been much reduced, it still seems as if 
the Reichstag regards it as a rival, a sentiment which takes the 
form of a somewhat scornful attitude and even of obstruction. 
Thus the political assembly affects to ignere the recommendations 
of the Federal Economic Council, to start over again the investi- 
gations it has already made, and not to consult its rapporteurs. 
When the budget of the Council is being voted, there is an attempt 
to withdraw certain privileges of its members, such as the right 
to free railway fares. 

This attitude of the Reichstag has of course had its influence 
on that of the different Ministers, most of them members of Par- 
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liament. The government is entitled to send representatives to 
all the meetings of the committees and plenary sessions of the 
Council. The latter in turn has the right to require, if not the 
presence of the Ministers themselves — a prerogative of the Reichs- 
tag alone — at least that of one of their representatives. The 
Order of 1920 also lays down that all government Bills on political 
and social questions must previously be submitted to the Federal 
Economic Council, but in practice this rule is not properly observed. 
The Ministers for the Railways, the Postal Services, and Finance 
either refuse to acknowledge it, or observe it only from time to 
time. Some systematically ignore the Council, and make a point 
of applying to other advisory bodies', consulting experts outside 
the Council, or having themselves represented by technical experts 
who are not members of the Council. Even more than the Minis- 
ters, the Secretaries of State, who are permanent officials and report 
for the Ministries, affect to despise the Council and its views, con- 
sidering themselves more competent than its members ; they even 
complain of having to co-operate with it at the same time as with 
the Reichstag committees, which double task is felt to be too 
burdensome. 

In the Reichsrat alone there may perhaps be said to be full 
sympathy for the Federal Economic Council. Its advice is fre- 
quently sought, and its sessions and work are attentively followed 
by many members of the Reichsrat. It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that the two bodies should have joint meetings of their 
committees, which would hear the evidence of the same experts, 
the same Bills having been submitted to them by Ministers at the 
same time. It might perhaps even be advisable to consider amalga- 
mating the two bodies, which would simplify German political 
organisation®. 































Criticism and Opinions 







The working and structure of the Federal Economic Council are 
variously judged. Reference has already been made to the criti- 
cisms of its division into sections. Its actual composition has also 
been criticised. Communists consider that on the joint system the 













1 Such as the advisory councils (Beirdte) set up during the war in the various 
Ministries to transmit the views of persons directly concerned in the questions 
that arise, consumers, persons engaged in an industry, etc. The Federal Economic 
Council has repeatedly demanded that these bodies should be wound up. As 
some concession to its demands, certain Ministers allow the Federal Economic 
Council itself to appoint some of the members of the advisory councils. 

* This is the opinion of Vermeil expressed in the article already quoted, p. 44. 
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workers are placed at a disadvantage, because individual employers 
have more influence, are better educated, and more active than 
their worker colleagues. The reply given is that some kind of a 
compromise had to be made with prevailing ideas on occupational 
representation, that the transformation of private into nationalised 
undertakings will modify the composition of the employer element 
in the Council, and finally, that the presence of delegates of the 
middle classes restores the balance between different interests’. 
While the Federal Economic Council is thus denounced as a back- 
ward institution on the one hand, a number of Conservatives, on 
the other, regard it as containing the germ of a future dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

More attention should be paid to criticisms pointing out the 
vagueness of the relations between the committees and the plenary 
assembly, or emphasising the frequent overlapping of the Federal 
Economic Council and the Reichsrat, and especially to those deplor- 
ing the gradual introduction of parliamentary practices and 
speechmaking in the Council. As early as 1920, Rathenau warned the 
new-born Council of this last danger. An attempt was made to 
overcome it by reducing the number of plenary sessions and increas- 
ing the work of the committees ; but this has led to the other 
extreme, the multiplication of committees, and especially of their 
membership. This has made the administration of the Council 
too costly, an imprudence which has been exploited to reduce its 
resources, and consequently its importance. Various measures to 
this effect were adopted by the government at the beginning of 
1924. In future, plenary sessions may be held only if authorised 
by the government. Only four committees have been retained 
(economic, social, finance, housing), and they may discuss only 
the questions referred to them by Ministers ; they cannot act on 
their own initiative unless the Chairman of the Council has obtained 
the approval of the Minister concerned in each particular case. 

These restrictive measures have not failed to produce some dis- 
content among those concerned. The German Ge: «ral Federation 
of Trade Unions has protested and urged the authcrities to pass an 





? Cf. PRELOT : op. cit.,ch. VIII. See also Beaumont and Bertue.ot, L’ Alle- 
magne (Paris, 1921). The parties of the Left, having found that the influence of 
employers predominates in the Federal Economie Council, refuse to have «nyt hing 
to do with it and consider the Reichstag to be the real representative of ¢e:n cratic 
aspirations. 

® Ratuenavu : Demokratische Entwicklung, 1920. Cf. articles by SrpcERWALD, 
in Soziale Praxis, 27 Dec. 1923. 
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Act giving the Council its definitive constitution’. The text of 
this constitution is being drafted, but it raises difficulties, for 
according to section 165 of the Federal Constitution, the final 
Council must be based on district economic councils, which are not 
yet in being and for which there no longer seems to be any obvious 
necessity. It is possible that the course chosen will be to amend 
the Constitution, unless it is preferred to improve the present 
Federal Economic Council, while retaining. its provisional char- 
acter. 

In its present form and with the work it does, it has its con- 
vinced supporters. There has been no lack of emphasis on the 
importance of the part it plays, and even of its mere existence. 
G. Bernhard goes so far as to say that, together with the republican 
form of government, it is the most characteristic institution and 
most important social reform of German democracy. 

The Federal Economic Council has been very hard-working. 
Its publications and the reports of its sessions and investigations 
fill several large volumes, which are full of information on German 
economic conditions. It has thus satisfactorily fulfilled its duty 
of supplying information, even though its scope is limited by the 
fact that it cannot communicate directly with the Reichstag, and 
that it remains dependent on the Ministry of National Economy. 
But it is interesting to observe that it has taken its duties seriously, 
and that employers, who had with difficulty been induced to enter 
the Reichstag, have been more than willing to join the Federal 
Economic Council. 

It may be asked what future lies before the German Economic 
Council. Its supporters believe it will triumph over all opposition 
and obstruction. In their opinion, the Reichstag is mistaken in 
thinking that it can wear out the patience of the Council, and still 
more so in under-estimating the power of the economic organi- 
sations throughout the country, where they represent the real 
social forces ; if it does not give way, it will be broken. The Eco- 
nomic Council does not wish to supplant the political Parliament, 
but to treat with it as an economic Parliament on a footing of 
equality. Sooner or later public opinion will become aware of the 
point at issue, and will support the views of the Council®. The least 
that can be said is that the future of the Council is bound up with 
that of republican institutions, and that their consolidation may 





' Le Peuple, 12 Aug. 1924. Paris. 
* The above is a brief summary of G. Bernhard’s opinions, 
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possibly establish in Germany the system of a three-Chamber 
legislature : the Reichstag, the Reichsrat, and the Federal 
Economic Council. 

For the moment, however, the Federal Economic Council is 
far from being an economic parliament, and Chancellor Fehrenbach 
was anticipating when at its inaugural meeting he greeted it as 
“ the first economic parliament of the world”. Undoubtedly its 
composition, the number of its members, and certain of their pre- 
rogatives', allow of comparison with a political assembly. But it 
has no power of decision, nor parliamentary initiative ; it is not 
even entitled to order enquiries for the purpose of applying penal- 
ties. It is unquestionable that if section 165 of the Constitution 
were interpreted according to the spirit, and in a democratic 
direction, the Federal Economic Council would become an eco- 
nomic parliament. So far it has simply been a council of technical 
experts recruited by nomination of the persons actually concerned, 
and with a powerful tendency to act in such a way as to cover the 
whole economic life of the country. Thus by degrees it may, if not 
withdraw economic problems from examination by the political 
Parliament, at least compel it by the pressure of a well-informed 
public opinion to discuss them with complete impartiality, free 
from all secret and interested influence’. 

The increasing part played by trade organisations in Germany 
cannot but strengthen the influence of the Federal Economic 
Council. From being the technical Council that it is to-day, it 
will become the true economic parliament proclaimed in sec- 
tion 165 — in however nebulous a manner — and demanded by 
labour from the very inception of the German Republic. 


THE FrEeNcH NATIONAL Economic CoUNCIL 


France, in turn, has just acquired a National Economic Council. 
From its inception this institution has had a definite character. 
It is not a Parliament but an advisory body, although some of 
its features make it different from the mere committees of experts, 
large numbers of which have long been attached to the various 
Ministries. 





’ They are entitled to their expenses (daily, not monthly), free railway fares, 
and disciplinary, civil, and penal immunity in the exercise of their functions 
(section 5 of the Order of 1920). 


* BERNHARD : op. cit., p. 105. 
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Origin 


The origin of the French National Economic Council must be 
sought in the proposal and experiment made some years ago by 
the General Confederation of Labour. At the end of the war, 
this organisation, which had been consulted on the government’s 
schemes for economic re-organisation, submitted to the Prime 
Minister on 31 December 1918 a proposal for an Economic Labour 
Council, to comprise employers and workers delegated by their 
respective organisations, technical advisers, well-known economic 
and social experts, and representatives of government departments, 
the number of members in each group being ten. Mr. Clemenceau 
believed that he could satisfy the Confederation by creating a 
vague advisory committee ; but the Confederation loudly refused 
to support it and it never came into operation. 

When the Confederation held its National Conference at Lyons 
in September 1919, its General Secretary, Léon Jouhaux, stated 
that, in view of the inertia of the authorities and their refusal to 
consider the programme of the Confederation, the latter would 
set up an Economic Labour Council by itself. This of course could 
only be a private institution, without official support or authority 
and without executive power, its aim being limited to acquiring 
moral authority and serving as a training ground. It was to be 
an instrument for enquiry into and preparation for the part to 
be played by the workers in the community, and had therefore 
to be composed of competent men who at the same time could 
represent the ideas and aspirations of their respective classes. 

Soon after the Congress, the Confederation set to work, and 
“ bearing in mind the need for safeguarding the general interests 
of the nation ”?, it set up its Council in collaboration with the 
Federation of Consumers’ Co-operative Associations, the Union 
of Technical Workers in Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture 
(Ustica), and the Federation of Civil Servants. The function of 
the Economic Labour Council was “ to contribute to economic 
reconstruction by practicable schemes framed solely in the general 
interests and capable of giving labour its proper share of manage- 





* ConFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL : Le Conseil économique du Travail : 
son origine et sa constitution. Published in the series issued by the Economic Labour 
Council, which includes the principal reports and proposals for economic re-organ- 
isation drawn up by this institution (nationalisation of mines, railways, water 
power, etc.). 
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ment and supervision in the production and distribution of wealth”. 
The Council, which was inaugurated on 8 January 1920, was divided 
into nine sections for purposes of study ; it was intended that it 
should later set up institutions for the actual realisation and 
management of its schemes, but this was never carried into effect. 
Its meetings were held for a little over a year and it gradually 
ceased to act, but during its short life it drew up various interesting 
economic schemes and tried to familiarise public opinion with 
problems of reconstruction. 

The labour programme of an economic council with executive 
powers was again taken up and discussed at length at the national 
Congress of the Confederation held in 1923. In the report on 
the subject submitted to the Congress! it was maintained that “ the 
remedy for economic stagnation must be sought in a radical trans- 
formation ”, but that the present system was impotent to conceive 
plans or put them into operation. The practical programme of 
action advocated by the Confederation was based on a theory of 
the supremacy of the producer which was in harmony with trade 
unionist doctrine and was much coloured by Proudhon’s teaching?. 
The idea was to replace the political administrations by a body 
representing all the economic forces of the country, with power to 
intervene in and influence the production and distribution of goods. 
A Council on these lines would be expected to study the requirements 
of industry and the national resources in raw materials; to dis- 
tribute these materials, control their prices, and see that contracts 
relating to them were duly carried out. It would have the right 
to intervene in questions of transport, the distribution of labour 
and, in fact, everything connected with industrial management. 
This idea, first given shape in 1918 and taken up again some years 
later, bears traces of “ war economics ” and has little chance of 
triumphing to-day. 

This was realised by the authors of the 1923 scheme, who pro- 
vided for the realisation of the trade union programme in stages. 
The type of council which they proposed should be set up without 
delay seemed easier to introduce among existing French institu- 
tions, although involving the modification of some of them. The 





1 Information sociale, 14 Aug. 1924. 

* To quote the report : ‘‘ Whether we like it or not, this abstract idea of the 
political man considered apart from his ordinary needs and occupations is steadily 
disappearing before that of the economic man, the producer and the consumer 
and the mutual relations between these two—their ‘commerce’. as Proudhon said. " 
Cf. Guv-Granp : La philosophie syndicaliste (Paris, Grasset, 1912). 
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National Economic Council proposed by the General Confederation 
of Labour was to be neither a Parliament nor a mere extraparlia- 
mentary committee, but was to consist of employers’ and workers’ 
delegates, technicians, consumers, economic experts, and repre- 
sentatives of the administrative authorities, the latter merely 
in an advisory capacity. It would be compulsorily consulted on 
all proposals for economic legislation ; it would be empowered to 
make enquiries and use any sources of information at the disposal 
of the Ministries ; it would submit Bills which the government would 
have to lay before the Chambers. The scheme also provided for 
investing the Council with executive powers and giving it the right 
to supervise the work of economic departments, and to impose 
penalties in case of need. Finally, it would be consulted on the 
budgets of these departments. 

The government schemes of 1924 and the Decree of 16 January 
1925, which actually set up the National Economic Council, show 
the influence of this project. The writer of the report submitted 
to the General Confederation of Labour was quite aware that 
his ideas *‘ did not altogether square with the principles at present 
governing administrative law. They introduce a new element 


into it and, it may be admitted without regret, even disturb it 
to its foundations! ” 


Constitution and Powers 


In setting up a National Economic Council, the French Govern- 
ment was careful to avoid any kind of upheaval, but there is no 
denying the relationship between the new body and the proposals 
of the General Confederation of Labour or its experiment of 19202. 
It should be added that in the mass of literature on reconstruction 
produced immediately after the war, many authors drew attention 
to the lack of co-ordination between the different public authorities 





' Information sociale, 14 Aug. 1924. Cf. Marcel Laurent (Assistant General 
Secretary of the General Confederation of Labour) : lecture given on 5 May 1923 
before the Comité patronal d’études (Vol. 215 of the publications of this Committee); 
L. JouHAux ; article in Le Peuple, 20 May 1923. 

* Georges Sce.tx : * Le Conseil nativnal économique ”’, in Revue politique et 
parlementaire, Oct. 1924. For the National Economic Council, reference may also 
be made to the lecture given by the same author before the Comité national d’études 
(Vol. 269 of its publications) which was quoted in the Revue d'études coopératives, 
Jan.-March 1925. See also L’ Atelier, Aug. 1924 and Feb. 1925; INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orricr : Informations sociales, Vol. XII, p. 201, and Vol. XIII, p. 147; 
Socikth p’ETUDES FT P’INFORMATIONS ECONOMIQUES : Pulletin quotidien, 6 Feb. 
1925; Injormation sociale, passim. The Decree constituting the Council was published 
in the Jowrnal officiel, 17 Jan. 1925, and the supplementary Decree in that of 
11 April 1925. 
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and their insufficient information on economic questions. Public 
opinion tended to judge Parliament severely and to exaggerate 
the incompetence of elected bodies and administrative red tape. 
It was therefore to be expected that the creation of a “ group of 
technical advisers ” (corresponding to the Italian gruppo di com- 
petenza) would be welcomed. 

On 19 July 1924 the new Minister of Labour, Mr. Justin Godart, 
appointed a committee to enquire into the question of setting up 
a National Economic Council. The aim of the original scheme put 
forward by this committee was to set up an investigating body 
consisting of technical experts and representatives of the interests 
involved, who would be able to give shape to the public opinion 
of the whole active population and not only of a part, showing for 
each separate economic problem what were the general interests 
of the country as a whole underlying individual interests. The 
intention was not only to create a body to give expression to 
expert opinion, a sort of sounding board, but also to remedy the 
isolation and dispersion of the various trade groups and active 
organisations, which up to the present have acted without co-ordi- 
nation or real knowledge of each other. ‘“ What is wanted ”, wrote 
Georges Scelle, “ is a body to maintain a balance and act as a 
transformer, which can examine and combine different special 
interests so as to bring out clearly what is to the interest of the 
community as a whole”. When the representatives of special 
interests meet, they “ will be convinced of the truth that in any one 
country all action leads to the same end, and that no interest can 
be truly, finally, and certainly satisfied except in agreement with 
all others ”. The National Economic Council will thus be a clearing 
house for collective interests in which differences will be adjusted, 
not by haggling over concessions, but by exchanging reasoned 
sacrifices. Finally, it must serve to co-ordinate the action of the 
different ministries. French administration, which is good from 
the political point of view, is less so where economic interests, 
fundamental though they are, are concerned. This defect may be 
remedied by a National Economic Council. 

These were the principles which inspired the proposals of the 
Committee of Enquiry and ultimately the Decree setting up the 
National Economic Council in 1925. The differences between the 
original scheme and the Decree are slight, though sometimes 
significant ; they will be noted in the description of the machinery 
of the new institution. 

Profiting by German experience, the French Government 
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always considered that the National Economic Council should not be 
large, and the eighty members proposed by the original scheme 
were reduced by the Decree to forty-seven, although twice as many 
substitute members may be added. The interests represented 
on the Council are divided into three groups: population and 
consumption (originally thought of as two separate groups), labour, 
and capital. The category “ population ” was intended to repre- 
sent “the initial producer, the producer. of the producer, so to 
speak, namely, the fathers and mothers of families ; and, in addi- 
tion, representatives of social hygiene, cheap housing and mutual 
benefit societies ” 

All active elements of the population are represented : intel- 
lectual and manual work, the liberal professions, real estate, 
commerce, industry, and banking. The method of grouping 
chosen! seemed the most rational, and has prevented dependence 
on the innumerable trade organisations, “ all of which could not 
have been asked to send delegates to the Council without turning 
it into a real Parliament incapable of thorough discussion and rapid 
decision”. These were the difficulties which the creators of the 
German Council were unable to avoid. But when it was decided: 
and it seems rightly, not to draw on all existing organisations, 
the next question was how to choose among them. It was neces- 
sary to find persons with authority and capacity to speak on 
behalf of unorganised and isolated as well as of organised producers. 
The solution adopted was inspired by Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles setting up the permanent International Labour 
Organisation, for it was decided to choose the most representative 
organisations in each group and ask them to nominate the persons 
whom they wish to send as delegates to the Council. The selection 
made by the Minister of Labour was published in an Order of 
11 April 1925 ; so far it has not been criticised. An effort was made 
to choose the largest, most active, and most characteristic organi- 
sation for each section of the population. 





* The method of grouping adopted in the Decree is as follows : 

I. Population and Consumption : (a) consumers’ co-operative societies and 
purchasers’ unions (3 delegates); (6) association of mayors, municipalities (2) ; 
(c) users of public services (2); (d) parents and mutual benefit societies (2). 

Il. Labour : A. Intellectual work and education (3): B. Management : 
(a) industry (3); (b) agriculture (3); (c) commerce (2); (d) transnort (1) ; (e) co- 
operation (1); (f) public services (1); C. Paid work : (a) public officials (2) ; 
(6) technicians (2); (c) manual work : industry (5), commerce (2), agriculture (1), 
transport (2). 

III. Capital : (a) Industrial and commercial capital (3); (6) Real estate (2) ; 
(c) Banking, stock exchange, insurance, savings banks (3). 
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The largest group in the Council is that of labour; that of 
capital was limited in number because it was held that capital 
without labour is unproductive. But since the interests of capital 
and of management are often represented by one and the same 
person, the result is that in the Council as at present recruited the 
representatives of employers and workers will be equal in number. 
The third section, representing intellectual workers, consumers, 
mutual benefit societies, etc., will often be the final arbiter of the 
fate of schemes submitted to the National Economic Council. 
These considerations, however, presuppose a division of the Council 
into social classes, like that which has taken place in the German 
Economic Council, cutting across the division into groups repre- 
senting occupational interests. Hitherto the constitution of the 
French Council contains no provisions of the kind and it is to be 
hoped that the delegates to the Council will forget their class 
differences on entering it and devote themselves entirely to deter- 
mining the general and collective interests of the country as a whole. 

In order to make the functions of the National Economic Council 
quite clear, it was decided not to subordinate it to any particular 
Ministry ; it is attached solely to the Prime Minister’s Department. 
But the money for its administration comes out of the budget of 
the Ministry of Labour, as it was impossible in the Decree to satisfy 
the demand of the Committee of Enquiry that the Council should 
be a financially independent office with its own budget. The 
autonomy of the Council, which is frequently referred to, consists 
partly in its freedom to fix its own agenda, and partly in the fact 
that its members are not chosen by the government, but merely 
appointed by it on the nomination of the parties concerned. The 
1925 Decree strengthened this independence by empowering the 
Council to settle any disputes arising out of the government choice 
of “ the most representative ” organisations, which are invited as 
such to send delegates. In these cases the Council will itself decide, 
so that in effect it will have the power to choose some of the 
bodies which are to have the right to nominate its members. 

It may be asked whether the National Economic Council should 
have other powers of decision than that just described, or whether 
it should remain purely advisory. The former view prevailed 
at first. but ultimately the latter was adopted. Even before the 
Committee of Enquiry met, labour leaders announced that they 
thought that the future National Economic Council, without 
derogating from constitutional principles, should be given large 
powers of initiative and the right to lay its opinions and proposals 
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before the Chambers'. The draft adopted by the Committee in 
July 1924 granted this right?. It was then provided that the 
Council should express the results of its work in one of three forms : 
reports, being technical studies not necessarily of an urgent nature ; 
advisory opinions, submitted spontaneously or on the request 
of a Minister, to which the Prime Minister would be bound to reply 
within one month, although remaining free to act on them or not ; 
and recommendations. 

The recommendations raised the question of how much initia- 
tive the Council should be allowed. It was at first decided that 
if a recommendation were adopted by two-thirds of the members 
of the Council, the government could refer it back for a second 
consideration, but that if the Council re-affirmed its decision, the 
government would have to submit the recommendation to Parlia- 
ment. According to Mr. Scelle*, this would in no way affect the 
constitutional prerogatives of the government : 


It was not intended that the National Economic Council should 
become a third Chamber, nor that it should make itself into an economic 
Parliament, but it was necessary that it should be something more than a 
mere administrative council, subject to the arbitrary good will of the 
government. It must have authority, but this must be moral; it 
should have the right to be heard by the authorities, but its only means 
of bringing pressure to bear should be those derived from its composition, 
expert qualifications, and disinterestedness. 


This system, too, was inspired by the Treaty of Versailles. 
According to Part XIII, when the International Labour Conference 
has adopted a Draft Convention by a majority of two-thirds, this 
draft must be submitted by the States Members of the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation to the competent authorities, which have 
full freedom of decision’. The French Government, however, did 
not consider itself in a position to accept the Committee’s draft. 
Misgivings were felt that it might be unconstitutional, for it was 
thought that the freedom of the government might be lessened if 
it were required to introduce Bills dictated by the National Eco- 
nomic Council, although it is in no way bound to introduce as Bills 
the proposals derived from Parliamentary initiative. The Decree 





' Jounaux : article in Le Peuple, 20 May 1924. 

* Sitting of 29 July 1924; cf. Le Peuple, 30 July 1924. 

This right was considered essential even outside labour circles ; cf. G. SCELLE, 
in Le Quotidien, 5 Aug. 1924. 

* Revue politique et parlementaire, Oct. 1924. 

* Cf. speech by M. J. Gopart to the Preparatory Committee : Le Matin, 
19 Aug. 1924. 
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therefore merely laid down that the “ recommendations ” of the 
National Economic Council should be adopted by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and transmitted to the Prime Minister, 
“ who will, within one month, inform the Council of the action 
taken or will refer the question back to the Council for a second 
consideration ” (section 17). The powers of constraint over the 
government are thus reduced to a minimum, the principle 
being formulated in the mildest terms. At the same time, the risk 
of rivalry between Parliament and the Council is avoided. But 
it is to be hoped that the Chambers will become accustomed to take 
into consideration the opinions and recommendations of the Council ; 
their prestige would be no more affected than that of the govern- 
ment which in an International Labour Conference agrees to co- 
operate in preparing the text of a Draft Convention or Recommenda- 
tion with due consideration for the needs and opinions of other 
governments. In France there is no need for the Chambers to 
feel their authority diminished if they accept or even seek the 
co-operation of a Council of purely national origin and working 
for solely national ends. 

Every section of the 1925 Decree defining the rights and methods 
of working of the National Economic Council reflects the wish to 
avoid any kind of attack on the prerogatives of the authorities. 
According to section 13, Ministers will always be entitled to be 
represented at the discussions of the Council or of its committees. 
But the Council itself is not entitled, like the German Federal 
Economic Council, to require the presence of a representative of 
the government, nor even to insist on Ministers or committees 
of the Chambers hearing its delegates. All it can do is to ask to 
be heard. 

The government will submit to the Council “ for information ” 
all Bills likely to interest it, but it is by no means bound to com- 
municate them while they are being drafted. The part played 
by the Council is thus seen to depend on the interest and good will 
of the authorities. But if the latter make any call on its competence 
the Decree empowers the Council to render the necessary service. 
If it has to deal with a question concerning a particular economic 
or occupational category not permanently represented, it may 
co-opt experts for the purpose (section 12) ; it may co-opt experts 
as permanent members (section 11); it will have a permanent 
general secretariat (section 10) and may set up any permanent 
bodies necessary for collecting or publishing information (section 14). 
In brief, it is entitled to equip itself fully, and will be well able to 
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carry out the task, defined in section 18, of advising the govern- 
ment on the preparation of public administrative regulations 
under any Act which prescribes that the Council shall be so 
consulted. 

The, Decree of 1925 was kept strictly within constitutional limits, 
and the National Economic Council was given none of the features 
of an occupational parliament. The sovereignty of the Chamber 
and of the government remains intact, yet the autonomy, composi- 
tion, and vast scope of the new Council make it more than a mere 
administrative body. 


Opinions and Criticisms 


In its actual form the Council has been well received by the 
labour world, although it gives rise to some fears or reservations 
among employers. The latter at first objected to the preparatory 
work for the Council being entrusted to the Ministry of Labour, 
holding the view that the choice was intended to give a prepon- 
derating influence to the General Confederation of Labour, with 
which this Ministry is in close touch!. The classification of the 
groups constituting the Council was criticised, and it was asked 
how users of public services and consumers were defined, and why 
this group could not cover all others. The right given to the 
government to decide which were the most representative organisa- 
tions and make them the electors of the Council seemed open to 
suspicion, and equivalent to giving the government a direct and 
predominant influence in forming the Council. As for the right 
reserved to the Council itself to decide in disputes on the choice 
made by the government, “ this guarantee is to some extent illusory 
because it cannot operate until the Council has been composed 
in the manner described ”. The arbitrary nature of its composition 
was denounced beforehand?, and it was maintained that the Council 
would always be subservient to the government. Finally, the 
very principle on which the new institution was founded was criti- 
cised. It was said that the real sounding-board of public opinion 
was Parliament, because it was supposed not to represent individual 
interests. ‘‘ Because the National Economic Council by definition 
represents only individual interests, it can in no way act as a means 





1 M. Romer : article in the Journce industrielle, 28 Aug. 1924. 

2 The composition of the Council was first announced in the Decree of 11 April. 
The objections quoted above are to be found in the Bulletin quotidien of the Société 
d’études et d’informations économiques (6 Feb. 1925), from which the further 
arguments given above have also been taken. 
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of fusing such interests.” It was further asked how the result 
of its deliberations could be expressed as a majority. “ The very 
word ‘majority’ has no meaning when economic interests are at 
issue. How can these be governed by numbers ? What units can 
be used to measure them ? The general interest is in no sense an 
arithmetic or algebraic sum of individual interests. It is a demand 
which, rightly or wrongly, finds expression in an act of will of the 
authorities governing the nation. ” 

Such criticisms are open to many objections. It need merely 
be observed that they condemn any attempt to arrive at a rational 
policy, and that the underlying philosophy is based on intuition, 
a doctrine which promises little hope for social study. It may be 
added that criticisms of this kind, implying a belief in the irredu- 
cible antagonism of economic interests within any one country, 
are well adapted to strengthen the idea of the class war which 
it is still so difficult for labour circles to get rid of. 

Labour gave a better reception to the 1925 Decree, although 
it was far from satisfying all the demands of the workers. At the 
Congress of the General Confederation of Labour in September 1924, 
when the Committee of Enquiry was still sitting at the Ministry 
of Labour, Mr. Jouhaux could still say that “ the National Economic 
Council will be an institution which will give the organised working 
class a right of discussion, decision, and supervision in national 
economic questions ”!, and he urged the workers to have the wit 
to use this instrument which was to secure them their share of 
responsibility for managing the affairs of the country. When the 
Decree was published he further declared that he was satisfied that 
the Council would be neither a parliament nor a mere administra- 
tive committee, but heregretted that it had been given only advisory 
functions, that the government was not obliged to call in the assist- 
ance of the Council in drafting economic Bills, and that the Council 
could not negotiate directly with Parliament either by submitting 
Bills to the Chambers or by having the right to be heard on Com- 
mittees?. 

“The National Economic Council ”, he wrote, “ is far from giv- 
ing full satisfaction to the demands and ideas of organised labour. 
Yet the representatives of the General Confederation of Labour on 
the Committee accept the Decree, and labour organisations are 
ready to take their part in the work of the new institution,” The 





1 Information sociale, 2 Oct. 1924; report of the Congress of 19-20 September. 


* L’ Atelier, Feb. 1925. 
5 
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reasons for this frank acceptance are to be found in the common 
sense of the trade unions, which refuse to take up the uncompro- 
mising attitude of all or nothing, and in their publicly proclaimed 
hopes that, in the general interest and that of the workers, this social 
experiment might be made to yield the maximum utility implied 
in its underlying principles. Mr. Jouhaux concluded that the 
Council was indeed no small matter, and that it represented the 
permanent institution for research and documentation for which 
the working class had always recognised the necessity. The 
National Committee of the Confederation at its meeting of 19 
March 1925 recorded with satisfaction the creation of the National 
Economic Council, without repeating the criticisms it had made in 
September 1924. 


CONCLUSION 


It is impossible to predict the future work and influence of the 
National Economic Council. Its position is not exactly comparable 
with that of the German Federal Economic Council. In Germany, 
trade organisation is highly developed and would enable the Council 
to play an important part. But the constitution of the Council 
imposes certain serious defects on its work, while the feeling for 
civic liberty of the German people would seem to have more con- 
fidence in action by the Reichstag than by the Council. In France, 
where civic liberties are of ancient date, there can be no fear that 
they will be thwarted by the action of the National Economic 
Council, but the Council must try to awaken that sense of economic 
interdependence which is still far too rare, and to devise methods 
for joint action by representatives of groups with distinct interests. 

In many respects the constitution of the French Council may 
be considered better than that of the German. It has fewer mem- 
bers ; it does not require a substructure of still non-existent district 
councils, nor does it scatter electoral power among a multitude 
of groups which are very unequal both in value and in representa- 
tive character. It admits representatives of the public considered 
in its productive capacity, while the German Council calls in 
consumers merely as representatives of the public without specific 
occupation. The German Council on the other hand has the advan- 
tage over the French of being a constitutional body, forming an 
integral part of the machinery of the state, while the French Council 
is merely an advisory institution. In practice, and as long as the 
German Council remains provisional, the diffei. ce is of slight 
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importance, except as regards the right of the German Council to 
submit direct to the Reichstag any Bills and decisions which the 
government refuses to adopt or transmit. There can be no question 
but that this right of parliamentary initiative will be a powerful 
help to the Council in gaining the support of public opinion for 
the value and expediency of its work. 

It will be extremely interesting to see how these two institutions, 
different in nature though springing from one root idea, placed in 
different economic surroundings though open to the same needs, 
will develop and what effect they will have on national conditions. 
Moreover, it is to be expected that their activities will extend to 
problems of more than national scope. In his study on the German 
Economic Council, Georg Bernhard, taking for granted the ultimate 
establishment of councils of production for concentrating industries, 
points out that this kind of machinery for organisation tends to 
become internationalised. Deeming the Federal Economic Council 
to be the future regulator of the whole German economic system, 
he forecasts that similar councils will be set up elsewhere, and that 
the creation of an international chamber of labour is by no means 
impossible. In France, nothing to compare with this outlook 
has sprung from the National Economic Council, but it is not 
without interest to note the provision of the Decree of 1925 (section 
15) allowing the Council to include in its agenda all questions “ which 
it thinks are of importance either from a national or an international 
standpoint ”. This at once considerably widens the possibilities 
of the Council. Its investigations may cover every country and 
perhaps it will find that it has to consult foreign experts. 

Thus the idea of the representation of economic and occupational 
interests will necessarily spread and demand the attention and 
acceptance of all nations. Germany, by including a new institution 
when she undertook the revolutionary re-casting of her political 
structure, France, by following the traditions of her democratic 
law and practice, will have been the pioneers on parallel paths 
in a field of social progress, the possible development of which it 
would be imprudent to try to measure by the still uncertain and 
narrow aspects of its beginning. 
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The agrarian problem in any country is conditioned by a variety 
of factors, and its social aspects can only be rightly interpreted in 
the light of these factors. Production, for example, if held to be 
a determining condition in social policy, can never be ignored, and 
if due account is taken of it potential rather than actual production 
should be the standard on which-such policy is formed. Production, 
again, is affected if not determined by the methods of organising 
labour and the system of land tenure, while geographical and other 
factors external to the agrarian system itself sometimes have a decisive 
influence on methods of production. These variable elements, and 
their effects on the economic life of those who till the soil, are the subject 
of the following study of the agrarian problem in Spain. After 
giving an account of the area of the country under cultivation and the 
productivity of the soil, the author describes in detail the prevalent 
systems of land tenure in Spain, and the social effects of existing 
conditions, as regards both landowners and the great massofagricultural 
wage earners. The livelihood of hundreds of thousands of the latter, 
the author states, is precarious in the extreme. To remedy the situation 
he recommends a number of reforms which aim towards the system 
of ‘‘ direct cultivation by the owner of the land ”’. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION 


HE fertility of the soil of Spain has been most variously esti- 
mated ; eulogists are content with no less enthusiastic terms 
than “ garden ’’ and,“ favoured land ”, while at the other extreme are 
those who think the Peninsula a thankless and barren country. 
Both opinions, in fact, are comprehensible when one considers the 
amazing contrasts in fertility to be found not only in different 
parts of the country as a whole, but within each region and even 
each province : areas of great fertility and huge wind-swept plateaux 
without pasture for a single sheep; districts as productive as 
Emilia in Italy and grassland with no tree or bush; pine-clad 
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mountains and arid sierras ; richly-cultivated lands and those left 
wild. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the contradiction between 
reality and the ideas entertained about the fertility of the soil is 
to be found in Andalusia, which most generally provokes the lyric 
outbursts. The actual area of steppe land in Andalusia is as follows : 


Province Hectares 
Jaen, east and west 270,000 
East and West Andalusia 800,000 
Granada, east and west 310,000 
Almeria, coastal area 276,000 


Total 1,656,000 


The total area of Andalusia being 8,700,000 hectares, 19.3 per 
cent. of it is at present waste grassland. These areas and others 
even less promising may, it is true, be put to some use by affores- 
tation — a wonderful example is the work done in Espunas by 
Mr. Codornu, the distinguished expert — but in the greater part 
of them this is not done, nor would it be possible without a large 
expenditure of money. The expenditure would certainly be re- 
munerative, but the fact that it is necessary shows that the soil of 
Andalusia is not always of that natural fertility with which it is 
credited. The same may be said of Murcia, where the splendid 
irrigated area (huerta) is really an oasis in the desert. 

To come now to the facts of the agricultural situation : the 
total area of Spain is about 50 million hectares, of which, as the 
figures given by the Geographical and Statistical Institute and 
the Advisory Agronomic Board show, rather more than 20 million 
hectares are cultivated ; 16 million of these are under crops and 
41% million are used for flowers, bushes, and trees. Approximately 
14% million hectares were stated to be irrigated, although these 
figures should be increased to allow for the considerable extension 
of irrigation in the last few years. There are more than 29 million 
hectares of uncultivated land, of which about 5 million hectares 
are covered by trees or bushes, and 6 million cannot be used, 
being mountain ridges, the sites of towns, river beds, roads, etc. 
This leaves 18 million hectares which could be used but are at 
present unproductive. 

The land was classified, according to the use made of it before 
the war, by the great Spanish economist, Mr. Flores de Lemus, 
as follows : 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN SPAIN BEFORE THE WAR 





Nature of land 


Area 
(hectares) 


Per cent. 
of total area 


and wild land 


Per cent. of 
agricultural 


together 


Per cent. of 
agricultural 
or wild land 
respectively 





Farm land, gardens, orchards 


17,925,000 


35.48 


40.11 


86.90 


6.06 
7.04 


100.00 


2.91 
22.77 
53.46 
20.86 


100.00 


2.80 
3.25 


2.47 
2.88 


40.83 


1.39 
10.84 
25.46 

9.93 


47.62 


1,250,000 
1,453,000 


20,628,000 


700,000 
5,478,000 
12,860,000 
5,018,000 


24,056,000 


Vineyards 
Olive orchards 





46.16 


1,57 
12.26 
28.78 
11,23 


53.84 


Total arable land 





Natural meadow land 
Waste and untilled land 
Pasture and woodland 
Forest 





Total wild and forest land 





Total agricultural and wild 
land 
Unproductive land 


Total 


100.00 


44,684,000 
5,837,000 


50,521,000 100. 


























These figures might be modified, particularly as regards vine- 
yards and olive orchards, to indicate a greater area of cultivated land 
and a corresponding decrease in pasture and forest land under 
the stimulus of the war, shown in the high price of timber and 
agricultural produce. But none of these slight variations, or others 
that might be quoted, are sufficiently important to affect the 
general accuracy of the view given by Mr. Flores de Lemus. 

These figures showing the distribution of the soil to various 
uses are of considerable value in examining the social problems 
of the land. The divisions of most immediate importance are 
“ natural meadow land ”, “ waste and untilled land ”, “ pasture 
and woodland ”, and “ forest ”, i.e. the 24 million hectares of 
wild land. These raise technical questions which directly affect 
the life of the rural worker : first, how far can this land be trans- 
formed, and what population could it then support ? secondly, 
what derivative industries could be created in connection with 
it on a sound economic basis ? In other words, the problems of 
agrarian social policy arising out of these figures are : (a) how can 
settlement be carried out in this immense area, comprising 47.62 
per cent. of the territory of Spain ? (b) what forestry policy should 
be adopted to suit the character of the-soil and provide for fuller 
utilisation of its products for the benefit of the community ? 

Certainly no one acquainted with Spain would deny the oppor- 
tunities for settlement to be found there, but there should be com- 
plete freedom in selecting the land appropriate for this purpose. 
Too often, however, an attempt is made to establish agricultural 
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settlements, with no possibility of success, on really barren areas, 
taken from the “ waste and untilled lands ” or from the clearly 
unproductive lands, while natural meadow land, very promising 
for cultivation, is left alone because the owner uses his social and 
political influence to prevent settlement on it. 

But although the scope for settlement on these lands is less 
than is generally believed, even by many well-informed people, 
on the other hand the possibilities of forestry, which is of enormous 
importance both to the community and to the individual, are 
much greater than is generally supposed. Unfortunately afforest- 
ation, the utilisation of water power, and systematic forestry have 
not been carried on as extensively as is desirable, although in 
recent years more attention has been paid to them. 

The definite importance in municipal finance, for example, of 
careful management of a woodland estate in accordance with the 
rules of forestry is sufficiently shown by the experience of the 
towns in the province of Cadiz with their woods and forests. These 
cover an area of 40,000 hectares and the income from them has 
risen from 186,000 to 469,000 pesetas. Again, in the province of 
Malaga 14,000 hectares of forest which formerly produced 
77,000 pesetas now under systematic management produce 273,000. 
A woodland estate replanted and carefully managed is a source 
of wealth to the authority which owns it and supplies wood to the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who no longer need to rob the 
woods in order to heat their dwellings, or, as Lloyd George once 
said, to rejoice when storms rend the trees. 

The distribution of the land by the use made of it immediately 
suggests questions of great importance for agrarian policy, but the 
problems arising from the legal distribution of the soil, considered 
together with the intensity of production, are still more acute. 
The first shows what the Jand produces and could produce when 
utilised for agricultural purposes, while the second affords a clue 
to the distribution of economic gains from the land. The agrarian 
problem is primarily and fundamentally a corollary of the system 
of land tenure. There are systems of tenure which produce dra- 
matic social contrasts, and the legal distribution and tenure of 
the land in Spain is therefore of great interest. 


‘ 


PRODUCTIVITY OF THE SOIL 


Spain is mainly an agricultural country, as is shown by the 
fact that 71 per cent. of the working population is engaged in agri- 
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culture. This would be confirmed by even a cursory examination 
of the industry of the country. Spanish statistics of the territorial 
distribution of this agricultural population hardly give an accurate 
view of the situation, but subject to this limitation Mr. Flores de 
Lemus gives the number of working inhabitants per thousand 
hectares under cultivation in the different regions as follows : 


Inhabitants 
Region . per 1,000 
hectares 
Northern region: Galicia, Asturias, Vascongadas, Leon, and 
Santander 702 
Mediterranean region and adjacent islands: Gerona, Barcelona, 
Tarragona, Castellon, Valencia, Alicante, part of Murcia, Al- 
meria, Malaga, Granada, Balearic Islands 440 
Canaries, Cadiz, Huelva, Estremadura, and much of the interior 
region over 200 and under 250 
Olive-growing provinces of the South : Cordova, Seville, and Jaen 173 
Lérida, part of Teruel and Saragossa and Burgos 160 
The remainder of the country (average) 111 


There could hardly be wider variations or greater disparity 
between the fertility of the soil and the number of persons supported 
by it. Thus, while Galicia and Asturias, pastoral regions with a 
comparatively low net production, support 702 inhabitants per 


thousand hectares, the extremely fertile valley of the Guadalquivir, 
covered by luxuriant olive orchards, only supports 173. “ Invisible 
income ”, of course, must be ignored ; emigrants’ remittances are 
considerable along the northern coasts, and there is therefore a 
larger population on the land than it can really maintain. It is 
impossible to estimate the amount of this invisible income in the 
northern region or the deduction which should be made on that 
account from the figure given above. The figures for the last four 
groups, however, remain certain. Differences so great naturally 
provoke enquiries as to their cause, whether it be the fertility or 
otherwise of the soil, drought, types of produce, or the distribution 
of property and the economic and industrial organisation of the 
cultivation of the soil. 

Brunhes, in his admirable work L’Irrigation dans la Péninsule 
Ibérique et dans lV Afrique du Nord, draws a dividing line between 
“ rainy Spain ” and “ dry Spain ”. The first covers 178,259 square 
kilometres, the second 314,084. In the first the annual rainfall 
varies from 600 to 2,000 millimetres ; in dry Spain the maximum 
is 600 and the minimum below 400 millimetres, a figure which, 
according to the Spanish geographer, Mr. Dantin, is unique in 
Western Europe. The significance of these figures for the agricul- 
ture of Spain needs but few words. 
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Fig. 1. DistRIBUTION OF RAINFALL IN THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
A. ** Rainy Spain ”’. B. “ Dry Spain ”’. 


Two Spanish agricultural experts, both having a large experience 


of their subject and intimately acquainted with Spanish agricul- 
ture, agree in an opinion which has great weight, sceing that it is 
based on experimental data ; they state that with the exception 
of a very limited area, including parts of Almeria, Murcia, and 
‘Alicante, which in some years produces nothing whatever, the 
whole of dry Spain could be made to produce in quantities equal 
to the highest average for the rainy area of Europe. This statement 
is confirmed by experts from Algiers and Western America. 
At the National Congress of Engineers held in Madrid, an agri- 
cultural expert, Mr. D. Pasqual Carrion, presented a very inter- 
esting paper on the fundamental ‘economic and social measures 
which should be adopted for the exploitation of the soil. In this 
paper, in analysing the origins of the economic and social aspects 
of the agrarian problem, he rejects the hypothesis that the climate 
accounts for the agricultural situation. “ The climate of every 
district determines the plants which can be grown in it and the 
manner of cultivation, but, given adaptation to the climate, there 
is an ample margin for the exploitation of the soil.” A country 
may depart from the right line in agriculture, for reasons derived 
from its economic legislation, such as a protectionist policy. Costa 
believed that this was the case in central Spain, and the eminent 
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agricultural expert, Mr. Gascon, still maintains this. It has been 
claimed that the centre of Spain is wheat land, though also suitable 
for stock-raising. It is not the intention of the writer to enter on 
this problem, which, though of obvious economic importance, is a 
. technical problem of changes in cultivation. No doubt it would 
react on social questions, but there are other aspects of the matter 
which affect them more intimately and decisively. 

Assuming — and it is merely an assumption and not an affir- 
mation, as will be seen presently — that the intensity of production 
is the factor determining the population which the land can sup- 
port, how far can the present number of persons living on the land 
be increased ? Discussing the factor of climate, Mr. Carrion cites 
the eastern provinces, which have a scanty and badly distributed 
rainfall and a poorer soil than the valley of the Guadalquivir, but 
are better cultivated than the latter, with its more abundant 
rainiall. The use of deep tillage to retain water and surface tillage 
to prevent too rapid evaporation has made possible the production 
of dry crops in quantities previously considered impossible. Climate 
is therefore no obstacle, in the opinion of this distinguished expert. 

But there are cther facts which prove still more clearly the 
error of believing that the productivity of the Spanish soil cannot 
be increased —- not, that is, the damp rich soils such as those of 
Cordova and Seville, but the dry and clayey soils of the north of 
old Castille. This evidence is provided by the distinguished expert 
Mr. José Gascon, who gives figures’ relating to an experiment 
extending over many years in the experimental farm (Granja 
agricola) of Palencia. There the soil has such a high proportion of 
clay that Grandeau regarded it as hopeless for cultivation. Yet 
Mr. Gascon obtained an average wheat crop of 2,695 kilogrammes 
per hectare, an average as high as that of Denmark, the highest in 
Europe ; also by growing leguminous fodder he raised live stock 
representing an annual average of 549 kilogrammes per hectare, 
a figure equal to those for the best German farms and much higher 
than that for the Le Bachellier farm in Normandy, one of the best 
in France. The full significance of these figures is shown by the 
fact that the average wheat crop per hectare in Spain is about 
1,000 kilogrammes ; the weight of livestock per hectare in an agri- 
cultural undertaking in the district of Palencia cannot be more 
than 50 kilogrammes, while that for a grazing farm almost entirely 





1 A summary is given in Mr. Gascén’s pamphlets En favor del secano (In 
favour of dry farming) and Espafia puede colonizarse (Spain can colonise itself), 
and more fully in his Problemas agricolas (Madrid, 1918). 
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devoted to cattle-raising in the district of Salamanca is not more 
than 153. To place Mr. Gascén’s experiments in their proper light 
they should be compared with those carried on in Algeria on land 
with a rainfall varying from 250 to 300 millimetres. 

If, therefore, land in Spain which to-day is economically negli- 
gible can be brought under cultivation, and the climate, although 
it must naturally determine the type of cultivation, is no obstacle 
to increased production, the decisive factor in the social conditions 
of those in Spain who live for and by agriculture must be sought 
elsewhere. The soil is largely made by man, as is shown by the 
experience of all countries, in Germany and France, in the results 
achieved in East Prussia and the marvels accomplished in the 
barren landes of Gascony, in the transformation wrought in the 
Roman Campagna and the improvements effected in Castellon de 
la Plana. In view of this a reason must be asked for the facts that 
land which could be cultivated is neglected, while on the other hand 
almost barren land is brought under cultivation, and that fertile 
land is not cultivated as intensively as it should be. The chief 
answer to these questions is to be sought in the domain of law. 


In the towns surrounded by extensive pasture land, which is 
little if at all cultivated, the labourers throng to the market place 
in the morning in the hope that some steward or ganger will come 
and hire them for the day or job. They cannot of their own initia- 
tive apply their labour where it is needed or till the land of owners 
who are unwilling to cultivate it. They are forbidden to do any such 
thing. The law of property forbids it ; the authorities protect the 
owner in his right to cultivate his land or leave it waste and, if he 
decides to cultivate, to do so as he thinks fit. Existing law does not 
require land to be put to use, and consequently men wanting work 
have no right to demand it. Under Spanish law the use made of 
the land depends entirely on the will of the owner, and the fate of 
the labourer depends day by day on the arbitrary decision of the 
landowner. The control of human beings has developed rapidly ; 
on the other hand, though some countries have begun to enact 
legislation controlling the use of things, which are fundamentally 
intended for a purpose, in Spain such control is still strongly op- 
posed. The division between ownership and work and between legal 
title and service to the community is so wide that they appear 
entirely incongruous terms. The law, far from attracting the worker 
to the land, repels him and bars his access to it. Untilled or ill- 
cultivated land is not only not free, but is a prohibited area. 
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This is at the bottom of the social aspect of the agrarian problem 
in Spain. Other questions of no less importance derive from it. They 
may be grouped under the following heads: (1) legal distribution 
of the land ; (2) position of the actual cultivator of the soil ; (3) the 
labourer ; (4) legal and social measures for the maintenance and 
distribution of property. 

For purposes of this article attention will be chiefly directed 
to (3), to bring into relief the serious position of the labourer, but, 
in order to place this burning question in due relation to the agrar- 
ian system as a whole and to account for the occasional ambiguity 


of the word “ proprietor ”, it appears essential to deal briefly with 
the first two subjects. 


LAND TENURE 


A line drawn on the map of Spain to divide the country accord- 
ing to the prevalent system of land tenure is of only relative value, 
but may be of assistance in understanding economic and social 
conditions. The rainfall line drawn by Brunhes would require a 
great deal of rectification in the light of the thousands of meteoro- 
logical] records needed for drawing up a rainfall map, and obviously 
an extremely detailed system of registration would be necessary 
for a land tenure map. With existing data it is possible to make 
a first attempt, but it must be repeated that it is liable to subse- 
quent rectifications. 


‘to. 2. DisTRIBUTION OF LAND TENURE SysTEMS IN SPAIN 


A. Area of small holdings and long-term leases. 
B. Area of large estates and short-term leases. 
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The line of demarcation between different systems of tenure in 
Spain starts from the Portuguese frontier in the west of Andalusia, 
follows the frontier to include Extremadura and Salamanca, curves 
between Zamora and Valladolid, passes through Soria, turns 
towards the Ebro, turning again before the irrigation line of Sara- 
gossa, avoids the irrigated districts of the east, descends in a zig- 
zag line through the grass lands of Murcia and Almeria, and con- 
tinues at some distance from the coast through Granada and part 
of Malaga. 

In the meteorological map there are oases of rain in the dry 
part of Spain, and in this one there are places where property is 
split up without any single factor, such as water, to account for 
it ; while in Aragon estates are small, in the Vega (irrigated area) of 
Granada large estates prevail. Neither can the differences be attrib- 
uted to the value of the land ; in the mountainous area of Almeria 
and Granada the land is much subdivided as a result of settlement 
in the sixteenth century, while large estates predominate in the 
mountains of Ronda, which include parts of the provinces of 
Malaga and Cadiz. Elsewhere, as for example in Orense, an estate 
of 3,000 hectares is found in a district mainly occupied by small 
holdings. 

The figures for the land registration area, which covers 17 mil- 
lion hectares, mainly lying in provinces where property is concen- 
trated in few hands, give the number of holdings as 6,134,655 and 
the number of proprietors as 1,202,587. The average area of a 
holding varies from 97 ares in Avila, 91 in Cuenca, and 68 in Gua- 
dalajara, to 11.28 hectares in Seville and 13.40 in Cadiz. Passing 
from the average area of holdings to the average area per owner, 
there is a sudden change, the first average being the result of the 
extremely small size of the parcels of land held by small proprietors 
and the number of such proprietors. Thus in Avila the average area 
per proprietor is 10.35 hectares, in Cuenca 12.56, in Guadalajara 
7.95, while in Cadiz the average is as much as 29 and in Seville 
31.82. Here is a primary problem which seriously hampers the 
economic exploitation of the soil : the excessive subdivision of 
holdings already pointed out by certain economists. 

Examination of the real value of small holdings tends to con- 
firm the observation previously made as to the limited size of such 
small holdings and their number. Of the 13,530 land-tax payers in 
Avila, 11,452, to judge by their assessment, have a daily income 
of less than one peseta, 1,758 less than 5, while there are 155 with 
an income varying between 5 and 8 pesetas, which is the average 
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wage of a worker in a large Spanish town ; even if to the income of 
these taxpayers is added the value of their actual labour as culti- 
vators, they cannot be regarded as belonging to the middle class. 
Eleven proprietors have incomes between 8 and 20 pesetas a day, 
while there are 40 with incomes between 8,000 and 14,000 pesetas 
a year, and 14 with incomes above this figure ; there are only 5 in- 
comes above 30,000 pesetas a year. 

In Toledo, the registration province with the greatest number 
of landowners, where there are 98,778 land-tax payers and 589,699 
estates, the proportion between the groups is not appreciably differ- 
ent. The total number of those in the first class, whose income 
from their holdings is not sufficient to supply the most urgent 
necessities of life, is 86,152, that of the second class 10,530, of the 
third 909, of the fourth 673, while incomes between 8,000 and 
14,000 pesetas a year number 304 and those above that figure 210, 
of which only 39 exceed 30,000 pesetas. 

For the whole registration area, which covers one-third of 
Spain, the figures, based on the assessments and incomes already 
mentioned, are as follows : 


Income of Number of 
proprietor (pesetas) proprietors 


Less than one per day 847,548 
Less than 5 per day 147,710 
From 5 to 8 per day 12,368 
From 8 to 20 per day 9,782 
From 8,000 to 14,000 per year 5,106 
From 14,000 to 30,000 per year 2,802 
Over 30,000 per year 1,096 


It will be seen that the immense majority of proprietors in 
that part of Spain in which large estates predominate have holdings 
so small that they do not support their owners. Such proprietors 
are bound to become wage earners ; they look to wages and not to 
their holding for 80 per cent. of the needs of their families. At the 
outset, therefore, a minimum of 847,548 wage earners should be 
subtracted from the number of tax-payers. 

To complete the impression of the legal position in the pro- 
vinces of concentrated property, an example may be taken from 
each end of the dividing line, Cadiz and Saragossa. Of the 686,362 
hectares in the province of Cadiz 490,350 or 71 per cent. are in 
estates of more than 100 hectares. The average area of the 1,165 es- 
tates in this group is 420 hectares. In ten townships of the province, 
including Jerez de la Frontera, more than 75 per cent. of the land 
is occupied by estates of more than 100 hectares, and concentration 
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reaches its highest point in the township of Castellar, where the 
percentage is 96.7. In Saragossa the dry area, which covers 
88,000 hectares, is divided into 51 estates of the following dimen- 
sions: one of 21,000 hectares, another of 5,000 hectares, three 
of more than 3,000 hectares, three others of more than 2,000, 19 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 13 between 500 and 1,000, and 11 of 
less than 500, the smallest being 80 hectares. 

Thus in this part of Spain approximately 84 per cent. of the 
landowners are compelled to be at the same time wage earners ; 
what, it will be asked, is the position in the area on the other side 
of the line — that of small holdings ? For the coastal region of 
Spain there are no such abundant and accurate data as those for 
the interior, and it is therefore necessary in many cases to proceed 
without the certainty given by ample and careful statistics. In 
the east of Spain, an area of small holdings and long-term leases, 
there is no large mass of potential agricultural wage earners, and 
the same is true of the Cantabrian coast. In the east holdings are 
not as a rule too small to support a family, but in the extreme 
north-west of Spain, in Galicia, properties are generally far too 
small to support the dense population of that region. The social 
problems of that part of Spain with small holdings and long leases 
are : (a) the need in most districts for a redistribution of estates ; 
(5) the incapacity of the land in certain regions, especially Galicia 
and Asturias, to support the annual increase of population ; 
(c) reform of agrarian law on leases and land taxation. The last 
of these three questions is common to the whole of Spain and is of 
obvious importance ; in an article as short as this it is impossible 
to do more than mention the others. 

The conditions of leasehold tenure are of the utmost impor- 
tance, as farmers in the greater part of Spain live under this system. 
Notwithstanding this, neither the persistent efforts of all parties, 
from the Catholic Social Party to the Socialists, nor the proposals 
of innumerable writers, have succeeded in effecting any alteration 
in the rigid form of the traditional lease. To-day, as at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, leases may embody any provisions 
which the parties think fit, with no limitation on the rights of the 
landlord, and consequently no legal guarantees for the actual 
cultivator of the soil. 

In the north-west, comprising Leon, Asturias, and Galicia, 
the question of seigniorial rights constitutes a serious problem, par- 
ticularly in Galicia, where, as appears from information collected 
by the Social-Agrarian Section of the Institute of Social Reforms, 
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such rights affect, according to the most authoritative estimates, 
about nine-tenths of the land. Seigniorial and sub-seigniorial 
rights are a survival of a feudal system of land tenure which has 
not yet been abolished, and are a burden to the farmer who culti- 
vates a piece of land insufficient for his most urgent needs, and 
attaches the highest value to the produce of his land, however 
small. The lord, who is a complete absentee from the land, has not 
even the transitory relation with the cultivator involved in the 
renewal of a lease ; for seigniorial rights, like emphyteutic leases, 
are inherited from one generation to another, and the owner of 
such rights becomes more and more a stranger to agricultural life. 
There is no ground for astonishment in the recurrent agitation in 
the Galicia countryside — which is not simply poor, but almost 
destitute — to shake off a burden which, sometimes small, some- 
times exorbitant, always appears unjust as an economic echo of an 
age which politically has been left behind. 

In the north-west the subdivision of land has reached such a 
point that in the province of Lugo, for example, there are only 
six estates of more than 50 hectares, while the estates of 1,300 pro- 
prietors together only cover 550,000 hectares. Again, in the pro- 
vince of Pontevedra, which is half the size of Lugo, i.e. 439,100 hec- 
tares, there are 620,000 estates ; this figure sufficiently indicates 
the extreme subdivision of property, but becomes even more strik- 
ing if deduction be made of the land occupied by towns, villages, 
highways, etc., which is very considerable in a province with a 
population of 121.29 per square kilometre. 

Galicia, with an area of 2,900,000 hectares, is divided into 
2% million holdings, while the total land registration area of Spain 
covers 17 million hectares divided into 6,130,000 holdings ; these 
figures alone show the differences in the system of tenure and also 
suggest the social effects of this pathological situation. A striking 
contrast is afforded by the provinces of Pontevedra and Caceres ; in 
the latter 514 estates together have an area of 566,416 hectares, 
which is more than the total area of the province of Pontevedra. 

It is unnecessary to linger over a problem which has been in 
part already stated, that is, whether a different system of tenure 
could be introduced in “dry Spain”, or whether the existing 
system is the only one adapted to the conditions of the soil. In 
the opinion of the writer, the technical problem has already been 
solved. The numerous and serious studies published in the Bulletin 
of the Central Board of Settlement and Repopulation, and the 
extensive experiments in intensification of production, prove that 
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Spain is capable of settlement, but that this requires a reform of 
the legal system of ownership. 

Throughout the country the system of tenant farming, preceded 
by subdivision of estates, is extending. Lease-hold tenure, however, 
provides no security for the tenant, who is generally without the 
most necessary equipment and resources for cultivation, and its 
extension is almost always prejudicial to agriculture and still 
more to the interests of the tenant. Land hunger and the insecurity 
of employment compel him to accept any conditions that may be 
imposed on him. The sad picture which an analysis of these leases 
affords would support the contentions advanced by men of the 
most diverse tendencies, not only for years, but for centuries. 
The situation in the north-west of Spain to-day is the same as that 
described in the “ report of 1763 on seigniorial rights ”, fortunately 
preserved in the National Record Office, while the position in the 
rest of Spain is still reflected in the memorials presented to the 
Economic Society of Madrid and published in 1780. Only in 
Vascongadas, Valencia, and the Balearic Islands, and in a much 
lesser degree Asturias and Catalonia, does the type of lease on the 
whole provide security of tenure for the farmer and a moderate rent. 

The words of so moderate a man as Mr. Jordana’, written in 
regard to the leases in use in Aragon, will suggest to the reader the 
serious position of the tenant in other parts of Spain, where the 
population is more docile than in Aragon and more exposed to 
actual hunger, and where, moreover, there are no such towns as 
Saragossa and Barcelona in the near neighbourhood to absorb 
surplus population. 

Under a system of tenant farming the landlord is much less attached 
to the land than where he has a direct interest in its produce ; he has 
very little consideration for the worker and is eager to increase the rent, 
for this means an increase in capital value and an advantage in case of 
subsequent change of hands. Moreover, the ease with which Spanish 
law allows the eviction of the tenant and increases in rent, and the 
absence of any right of pre-emption for the farmer, have made possible 
the scandal of hordes of profiteers who, under the protection of our 
defective legislation, purchase entire estates as a business speculation, 
sacrificing the tenants either by demanding a much higher price for the 
land than they gave for it, or by increasing the rent inconsiderately 
and injustly, or in some other way harassing the farmer who has built 
up a livelihood on the land, and is forced to wind up his affairs pre- 
cipitately. 

In the midst of this world of tenants without security and 
holders of land subject to seigniorial rights, a variety of causes has 
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created a vast army of poverty-stricken cultivators ; in some cases, 
as in the north-west, they are driven to migrate to the interior of 
the country as low-paid seasonal labourers — thereby creating 
acute social problems -- or to swell the volume of seasonal emigra- 
tion ; elsewhere, as in the great interior regions, they toil and 
struggle to rise above the level of the proletariat, though very few 
of them succeed. It is impossible at the present time to estimate 
the proportion of the land in Spain held on lease, as there are no 
official data, but everything indicates the growing separation, 
socially unjust and economically undesirable if not prejudicial, 
between ownership and possession, between rights and services, 
between the receiver of rent and the cultivator of the land. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


To complete this sketch of the agrarian problem in Spain some 
account should be given of the legions of labourers ; in the well-culti- 
vated areas their numbers are so great as to produce a very serious 
situation. In order to give his comrades a chance, the labourer begins 
late, works slowly, and tries to make his rests as frequent and long 
as the vigilance of the ganger will allow ; as a result output falls. 
As he so often says, ‘“ What are we to do ? If we work hard, there 
will be too many of us by half. ” 

The farmer in turn reduces his care of the land to a minimum, 
and often cuts off the most essential work, with the result that there 
is a great deal of unemployment and production is decreasing ; 
both the community and the individual are injured. In Andalusia 
the weeding of cornfields was given up, and by this alone the income 
of the labourers was reduced by an amount calculated, on the basis 
of wages in 1919 — since much reduced — at 34 million pesetas. 
The dilemma everywhere is acute : to cheapen production by 
reducing the amount of work put into the land means increasing 
unemployment : if the labourer works harder the number of unem- 
ployed is increased. 

Unemployment among agricultural labourers has reached enor- 
mous proportions where large estates predominate or where such 
estates have been split up into, tenant farms, thus leaving an 
unabsorbed labouring population which cannot earn its former 
wages. An idea of what a town of labourers is may be gained from 
Alcazar de San Juan, where there are 200 landowners, 130 tenant 
farmers, and 1,300 labourers ; according to the local trade union, 
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each labourer works 180 days a year and is unemployed for 185. 
A similar report comes from Toledo. 

In Montilla, a rich Andalusian township with a population of 
16,652, there are 3,500 labourers and, notwithstanding the variety 
of crops and the superiority of the methods of cultivation as com- 
pared with other districts, the minimum number of days’ unem- 
ployment per year is estimated at 90. In Villanueva del Arzobispo, 
in Jaen, a comparatively small township, there are 3,200 labourers 
who average 150 days’ unemployment in the year. The situation in 
Andalusia is repeated with slight variations wherever similar 
conditions as to the division of the land and absence of credit 
facilities prevail. The average of unemployment in areas of large 
estates may be estimated at 150 days per year. 

Wages are not such as to compensate for the loss of income in 
periods of unemployment. They rose rapidly during the war for 
social reasons — pressure by the workers’ organisations — and 
economic causes — the high prices of agricultural produce — but 
they have now fallen again, owing to the diminished influence and 
activity of the workers’ organisations, although the prices of 
produce have not fallen to the same extent. 

Wages vary considerably. According to information supplied 
by the workers’ society of Carreira-Zas (Corunna), a labourer’s 
remuneration there consists of board (five meals a day) with 
1.50 pesetas in cash for men and 1 for women ; elsewhere. as in 
Madrona (Segovia) the wage is 3 pesetas and board. In Pue!!a del 
Duque labourers receive 2.50 to 3 pesetas without board, increased 
by 1.50 pesetas during the vintage. In the rich and fertile township 
of Velez-Malaga the pay is 4 pesetas without board, in Montilla 
3 to 3.50 pesetas with oil, vinegar, and salt as condiments, while 
in most Andalusian districts the usual pay is 3 pesetas a day with- 
out any extras, sometimes only 2.50, and for certain tasks such 
as reaping and olive gathering 5 or 7 pesetas. In Navarre, according 
to the reliable information of Don Agustin Alfaro, a labourer 
working by the job can earn as much as 7 pesetas a day. Wages, 
therefore, are as varied and unequal as all other aspects of Spanish 
agricultural life. 

The real value of these wages in terms of the cost of living is 
more important than their nominal amount. According to repeated 
statements of the statistical offices the cost of living has risen 
150 or 170 per cent. Comparing this with money wages leads to 
the very important conclusion that the real wages (in purchasing 
power) of the Spanish agricultural labourer are lower to-day than 
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they were before the war. Only in exceptional cases have nominal 
wages risen 150 or 170 per cent. The following table gives figures 
for a number of di-zfricts : 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MALE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 
1914 anp 1924 





Average wage' (men) 
District . = . 





1914 1924 


pesetas pesetas 

Aleavar de San iuan 2.50 4.00 

Portillo 2.00 3.00 

Almarcha - 2.50 

Escalonilla 1.50-—3.00 2.50—5.00 

Alcira 2.00, 2.75, 3.00 4.50, 6.00, 6.50 
Monovar 1.75 4.50 

Chesto 2.00 4.00 

Pamplona -_— 5.00-6.00 

Alcala de los Gazules 1.00, 1.50, and meals 1.75-3.00 and meals 
Santisteban del Puerto 2.00 2.50. 3.00, or 3.75, 
without meals 
Borge 1.00 and meals 2.00 and meals 
Montilla 2.25-3.00 without 
meals 3.00-3.50 and food 
2.25-4.50 


0 and meals 1.50 and meals 





Villanueva dei Arzobispo 
Carreira-Za3 ‘ 
Arroyo del Puerco ‘ 
Zorita ‘ 2.50 

Batanas 50-5. 4.00-8.00 

Sitwes - 8.00 

Volez-Malaga 2. 4.00 

Baena 2.50-3.00 2.50—-3.50 

Puebia del Duque ee 2.00—3.50 
Villanueva del Campean — 1.50—-2.50 

Almachar 1.00-1.25 and meals 3.00-3.50 and meals 
Madrona — 3.00—5.00 and board 
Azuaga 2.00 2.50—-4.50 

Alomarte y Asquerosa 3.00 3.00 


() 


y 
50, 2.50, 5.00 2.50, 3.50, 7.50 
25 

















‘ Where two or more figures are given they refer to summer and winter rates or those for 
different tasks. 


The list might be continued, but would only confirm what is 
abundantly clear from the figures given. It is evident : (1) that 
wages have not increased by 150 per cent. except in special and 
unusual cases and are therefore generally below the real level of 
1914 ; (2) that they have frequently fallen to the nominal level of 
1914 ; (3) that to determine the position of the wage earner it is 
not sufficient merely to relate wages to the cost of living, but it is 
absolutely necessary also to take account of unemployment. 
As this has increased as compared with 1914, it tends to depress 
the standard of life of the peasant dependent on wages still further 
below the level of 1914. 
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There is consequently a great shortage of tood in the labourer’s 
family, which leads a miserable existence. How is the labourer to 
supply his irreducible needs ? The answer to this question illus- 
trates the ultimate social effects of the present agrarian situation. 
To support himself and his family the labourer looks for a piece of 
land in the neighbourhood of his town or village, which he rents 
regardless of cost. or sends his children from their eariiest years to 
collect manure in the streets or to tend cattle in the fields. Through- 
out entire provinces boys and girls abandon school en masse at 
times when certain field tasks have to be done, and no protective 
state action can prevent this, although there are legal provisions 
with that object, for it would be more cruel to prohibit it than to 
allow it without removing the cause of the phenomenon. Or again 
the labourer may apply to some magnate or landowner, on whom 
he necessarily becomes politically dependent, whence arises patron- 
age and its evils. 

There are certain types of workers to which the writer specially 
desires to call attention, namely, the cattleman, the muleteer, and 
the shepherd. These workers live at the farm and go to their own 
homes at the most once a fortnight and very often only once a 
month. As for their sleeping quarters —- the International Labour 
Conference in 1921 discussed the living-in conditions of agricul- 
tural workers and laid down a minimum standard of human comfort 
for their sleeping accommodation ; yet it is quite a common thing 
on Spanish farms for cattlemen, muleteers, and shepherds to 
sleep in the same sheds as the cattle, with no other bed than a 
sack of straw (which they very often supply themselves) or the 
cattle cloths ; they frequently sleep in the manger. Where women 
and children are employed they usually sleep huddled together in 
the straw. The greatest degree of comfort these workers ever enjoy 
is in farms where there are labourers’ quarters, i.e. a large room 
with a wood fire, at which they cook their food, and with broad 
benches round the walls on which coarse esparto mats or straw 
mattresses are placed for sleeping. 

The muleteer and the cattleman rise three or four times during 
the night to go the round of the cattle and give them fodder. Their 
day’s work, therefore, does not end with the day, and their rest is 
interrupted. Meals have improved ; they are more nutritious than 
formerly, but there are still places where the worker has to pay the 
employer a certain sum for food and the employer undertakes to 
supply meals. This is the case in certain districts in the east. 

The agricultural worker enjoys little protection through social 
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legislation, nor is much done to make such legislation as exists 
real and effective. He is not protected from even the most impor- 
tant occupational diseases. As regards hours of work, agricultural 
workers are still without effective protection. In the matter of 
old age insurance, which is the point now at issue, notwithstanding 
the organised resistance of the employers to the payment of 10 cen- 
timos per day per worker ; the welfare boards are gradually over- 
coming the feudal prejudices of the landowners. A scheme is 
beginning to take shape for provident associations, usually attached 
to agricultural trade unions, to secure an old age pension for 
members from funds accumulated with this object by collective 
agricultural labour. 


This is not the place to speak of home settlement. The existing 
commission for this purpose, notwithstanding the best of good 
will, meets with insuperable obstacles to the effective development 
of its activities in the Act of 1907. Lands belonging to private 
owners and those which have been improved exclusively by the 
state — for example, the new irrigation areas — are excluded from 
its operations. The only land at its disposal, therefore, is publicly 
owned lands and forests, which are rarely suitable for its purposes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The appropriation of common lands having been carried to 
an extreme pitch, the great mass of agriculturists in Spain are 
in a position such that if they own a piece of land its produce is 
insufficient to support a family and they are compelled to resort 
to wage-earning employment as a supplementary means of support. 
If they have no land but live by daily labour, the inadequacy of 
their wages to support the family, and their insecurity, compel 
them to rent a plot of land in order to meet the deficiencies. In 
either case they know by direct experience the poverty produced 
by an excessive subdivision of property and the anxieties of living 
on wages alone. At the bottom of the scale are the hundreds of 
thousands of labourers without employment or land, whether 
owned or rented, whose livelihood is precarious in the extreme. 

An essential factor in the agrarian problem is the mentality 
of the race. Work is affected by the general outlook on life ; it is 
easy, for example, to bring the Castilian to a systematic regulation 
of effort and a sense of proportion, but extremely difficult with the 
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Andalusian. The first is temperamentally inclined to appreciate 
the results of his efforts, while the second naturally despises any- 
thing short of a fundamental change. The Castilian has a political 
genius and an ability which is lacking in other regions, particularly 
in Andalusia. This difficulty increases the need for education. 

From personal, historical, and national experience, and in view 
of the many lessons to be learned from the agrarian legislation 
of the war and post-war periods, the present writer holds that 
agrarian social policy in Spain should be based on the following 
principles : 

I. Compulsory purchase of land for home settlement should 
be carried out on principles allowing for certain considerations : 
first, the degree to which socialisation of land as an instrument of 
production is adopted as a policy; secondly, the origin of any 
increase in the value of the property ; thirdly, the use made of the 
property. The first two rules are fundamentally social, the third 
economic. The land to be expropriated in accordance with these 
principles in an extensive policy of home settlement would include 
the following : 

(1) (a) Ancient seigniories where a proprietor owns 50 per 
cent. or more of the land in a municipal district ; 

(6) cultivable estates covering mor2 than 2,000 hectares of 
non-irrigated land ; 

(c) irrigated estates of more than 500 hectares. 

(2) (a) Areas brought under irrigation by works carried 
out exclusively or mainly by the state ; forest areas needed for soil 
defence, etc. ; 

(5) areas suitable for draining or afforestation ; 

(c) cultivable lands reclaimed at public expense by embank- 
ment of rivers, etc. 

(3) (a) Meadow land, pasture, enclosures, and, in general, 
estates of more than 2,000 hectares which are not used as produo- 
tively as they could be by the standards of “ good husbandry ”; 

(6) any abandoned or ill-cultivated land ; whether woodland 
or arable, in so far as any workers’ association, individual worker, 
or failing them any industrial undertaking, is desirous of culti- 
vating it ; 

(c) estates let on lease or otherwise not cultivated directly 
by their owners. 

Expropriation should be carried out according to the order 
indicated above, without any preference within each class except 
where there are special reasons for this in the expropriation policy. 
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II. Titles to land adjoining communal property and doubtful 
titles should be investigated with a view to reconstituting com- 
munal lands. 

III. Long-term leases and voluntary co-operation with a 
view to economic exploitation of the soil should be the principles 
on which agricultural organisation should be based. 

IV. Agricultural experiment stations should be s2t up for 
strictly educational purposes and with a view to enccuraging home 
industries. | 

V. Lands which have been split up to an excessive degree 
should be expropriated with a view to reconstituting holdings. 

VI. A state agrarian bank should be set up to supply working 
capital and loans on personal security for improvements, to under- 
take the service of the land mortgage debt and the seigniorial 
rights redemption debt when created, and in general to be the finan- 
cial organ of agrarian policy. 


The foregoing indicates, in the opinion of the writer, the social 
aspect of the Spanish agrarian problem in its general lines and the 
principles which should inspire agrarian policy if it endeavours 
to meet needs pointed out since the eighteenth century by those 


who have considered the agricultural situation. These principles, 
which are essentially practical, aim towards the most just and 
effective systém, that of direct cultivation by the owner of the land. 
It would be easy to justify many of the measures recommended, 
but this would go beyond the scope of an outline such as this. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Agricultural Credit in France ' 


The organisation of agricultural credit in France as it exists at 
present is the result of legislative action going back to 1890, when a 
Government Bill was drafted empowering agricultural societies to offer 
loans to their members. This Bill, after some amendment, was passed 
as an Act of 5 Nvember 1894, and from this basic Act the whole system 
of agricultural credit has taken its origin. Under its terms associations 
were created called Local Agricultural Credit Funds, their purpose being 
to encourage and to guarantee the agricultural operations carried on by 
agricultural societies or by the members of such societies. Much later, 
by an Act of 14 January 1908, agricultural societies formed for purposes 
of mutual insurance were allowed to enjoy the same privileges and to 
constitute themselves into local credit societies. 

It was not long before it was realised that these local credit funds, 
although very useful in their way, commanded capital resources too 
small and were endowed with powers too weak to enable them to hold 
their own. It was necessary to co-ordinate them and to support them 
and this was done by an Act of 31 March 1899. Under this second Act 
of 1899 were established District Credit Funds whose activities as a rule 
covered a whole Department, forming centres around which could be 
grouped the Local Funds. The District Funds received state advances 
which were remitted to them through the agency of the Bank of France. 
These advances amounted to four times their original capital for purposes 
of short-term credit and double that original capital for purposes of 
long-term credit. In all, therefore, these District Funds received six 
times their original capital by way of advances from state resources. 
Their original capital was accumulated by means of payments from 
individual persons or from agricultural societies and the Local Funds. 

In this way was set up an extensive system of agricultural credit, 
but this system was, in the first place, principally one of short-term credit 
and, in the second place, was generally in the form of loans given to 
individuals. The need was felt of a credit system more elastic and cheap 
enough to assist agriculture to industrialise itself, a system which should 
at one and the same time encourage co-operation among agriculturalists 
and also help to develop the tenure of small properties ; the policy aimed 
at, in fact, was to make accessible small holdings and when these had 





* FRanceE. MINISTERE DE L’AGRIOULTURE, OFFICE NATIONAL DU CREDIT AGRI- 
COLE: Rapport sur les opérations faites par les Caisses de Crédit agricole mutuel pen- 
dant l'année 1923 et sur l’application de la lot du & aotit 1920 présenté au Président 
de la République frangaise par le ministre de l’ Agriculture. Reprinted from the 
Journal Officiel, 31 Dec. 1924. Paris. 
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been taken up to try and group the cultivators together in societies for 
the purchase of materials and sale of produce on a co-operative basis. 
The latter object was first dealt with in an Act passed on 29 December 
1906, greatly extending the system of collective credit already outlined 
by the Act of 1894 in the powers which it had originally given to agri- 
cultural societies. The new Act authorised the District Credit Funds 
to issue loans to co-operative societies for exploitation of the soil, 
working up of produce, and sale of produce, such loans running for 
twenty-five years and being not more than double the capital of the co- 
operative societies taking them up. The District Funds were allowed 
to borrow without interest from state moneys for this purpose up to an 
amount not exceeding one-third of the whole sum annually available 
for agricultural credit from the Bank of France. 

The second principal object, namely, that of encouraging the tenure 
of small property, was attacked by an Act of 19 March 1910, which 
greatly improved the system of long-term credit as applied to individuals. 
Loans, under this Act, were allowed to run for fifteen years and were 
given up to 8,000 francs ; they were effected through the agency of the 
Iocal Funds. 

Finally, with a view to the codification of all this legislation, and in 
order to place the whole problem on a sound basis, a comprehensive 
Act on agricultural credit: was voted on 5 August 1920. The Local and 
the District Credit Funds remain essentially as they were, but their 
activities are now co-ordinated by means of the single central office, the 
National Office for Agricultural Credit. This Office acts as a central 
bank to all the funds, administers the money made available each 
year through the Bank of France, is empowered to issue bonds, and finally 
is empowered to administer credits voted for the opening up of waste 
lands under the terms of an Act of 4 May 1918. The Central Office is 
administered by a Governing Body which meets once a month. This 
Governing Body is responsible to a Plenary Commission of thirty mem- 
bers, which met twice during the course of 1923. Besides these banking 
operations the National Office undertakes propaganda work, and during 
1923, in agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture and the National 
Institute of Agriculture, organised a course of training for managers 
and agents, who would then be available for running local credit funds 
and local agricultural co-operative societies. 

The admirable results of this complete and well thought out system 
of agricultural credit in France are very evident. The official report 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture gives extremely full details covering 
the year 1923. At the end of that year the number of District Funds, 
originally 9 in 1899, was 98, the number of Local Funds had risen from 
87 in 1900 to 5,202, and the number of members had increased from 
2,175 in 1899 to 284, 286. 

The increase in the amounts lent out on loan is also noticeable. 
Over a period of twenty years, namely 1900-1920, the total lent out was 
166,010,766 francs, but during the three years which have elapsed since 
the passing of the Act to create the Central Office no less a sum than 
298,905,035 francs has been issued on loan. The total issued on loan 
up to 31 December 1923 therefore amounts to 454,915,801 francs. It is 
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interesting to notice the distribution of this money. A considerable 
sum, namely 96,997,693 francs, has been lent on short-term loan; the 
sum lent on medium-term loan is not so great, namely 38,790,000 francs ; 
much the largest sums are lent out on long-term loans, namely 
198,168,300 francs on individual loans for the special purpose of encour- 
aging the holding of small property, and 120,659,808 francs on long-term 
credit to societies. In order to make still more elastic the distribution 
of the available money and with a special view to the increasing desire 
for long-term loans to individuals, the most recent Decree on the subject, 
that of 8 November 1924, allows the distribution of the available funds 
as follows : 30 per cent. for short-term and medium-term credit, 45 per 
cent. for long-term credit to individuals, and 25 percent. for long-term 
credits through societies. 

Certain additional legislation attributing further functions to the 
National Office also requires mention. An Act of 2 August 1923 made 
the Nationai Office responsible for the distribution of loans up to a 
maximum of 600 million francs as voted from time to time for the purpose 
of encouraging and distributing electrical power in rural districts and 
other agricultural purposes. An Act of 12 July 1923, in conferring 
corporate rights on co-operative and other agricultural societies conform- 
ing to the Act of 5 August 1920, extended the possibility of action 
in the direction of agricultural credit generally. An Act of 18 Decem- 
ber 1923 introduced the system of agricultural savings books, which 
encourages inhabitants of rural districts to pay in towards an old-age 
annuity ora life insurance policy. The Local Agricultural Credit Fund 
undertakes all the legal operations necessary in connection with these 
savings books, transmits the money to the National Fund, which in 
its turn transmits to the National Old Age and Life Insurance Funds. 
In this way the agricultural credit system acts as a useful clearing house 
for a system of old age savings. Finally, an Act of 1 April 1923 offers 
exceedingly favourable terms to ex-Service men seeking to establish 
themselves as small holders in rural districts. Such persons are permitted 
to invest their gratuity of from 5,000 to 10,000 francs in a small holding, 
the balance being advanced to them as a long-term loan by a Local 
Credit Fund. 

The emphasis laid in general on long-term credit is noticeable, and 
has the definite purpose, as stated by the report, to encourage the reten- 
tion of a rural population by means of small holdings. It is claimed that 
the results of the whole system of agricultural credit are very encouraging 
and such as to justify confidence in its continuation ?. 





» Together with 300,000 francs advanced to Department and communal! author- 
ities, making up the total of 454,915,801 france. 

® In the report full financial details are given in tabular form of the operations 
summarised in the present article. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Vocational Education in Japan 


The Bureau of Vocational Education in the Japanese Education 
Pepartment has recently conducted an enquiry into the extent and 
success of the continuation schools, where vocational training is given!. 
The Japanese Government devoted its attention to this matter early in 
the development of its educational system, and regulations for vocational 
training were in force in Japan even before the question was generally 
discussed in many Western countries. 


REGULATIONS ON CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Regulations on technical continuation schools were issued as early 
as 1890 in the Order relating to primary schools. Three years later 
separate regulations were issued, and were revised in 1902. The exist- 
ing system is based on the Regulations promulgated in December 1{)20. 

The two outstanding aims of the technical continuation schools are : 
(a) to give vocational training; and (4) to provide the education 
essential to good citizenship for young people who are unable to enter 
the secondary schools and are obliged to take up some trade. It is 
intended that vocational continuation schools should be established 
in all cities, towns, and villages throughout the entire country. They 
may be set up by the Prefectures, by corporations such as chambers 
of commerce and agricultural socicties (Nokai), and also by private 
persons. 

The vocational training courses are divided into two poriods: the 
primary course (Zen-ki) and the secondary course (Ko-ki). The primary 
course lasts two years ; pupils on admission must have completed the 
six-year course of the general elementary schools (Jinjo Sho-Gakko). 
Candidates for the secondary course must either (a) have graduated 
from the general secondary schools (Koto-Sho-Gaklo), which provide 
@ two-year course following on the elementary school course, or (6) 
have completed the primary course of the continuation schools. The 
secondary course generally lasts two years for industrial or commercial 
training, and for training in agriculture or fishery three years for boys 
and two for girls. In urban districts, consequently, the students 
normally complete their secondary courses of vocational training at the 
age of 17. Those who desire to continue their training may be given 
a further course, the length of which is determined by the schools after 
consideration of the circumstances in each case. 

The compulsory subjects in both primary and secondary courses 
are ethics, Japanese, mathematics, and trades and occupations ; in the 





‘ The present summary is compiled from a series of articles on this enquiry 
which appeared in the Miyako, 13-16 Nov. 1924; Tokyo. 
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primary course natural science also is compulsory. In addition, 
girls are required to take domestic science and sewing in both courses. 
The selection of optional subjects and the general arrangement of the 
curriculum are left to the school authorities to be fixed according to 
conditions in each locality. Arrangements are made for occasional 
lectures by people who are actually engaged in industries, thus providing 
a connection with practical life and stimulating interest in the local 
industries. 

The number of teaching hours, which has a direct bearing upon the 
effectiveness of the training given, generally tends to be too low. To 
remedy this, a standard has been established. In the industrial and 
commercial classes the number of hours’ instruction per year is to be 
280-420 in the primary course and 210-420 in the secondary. In the 
agricultural and fishery classes the hours are 200-320 in the primary 
and 160-320 in the secondary course. 

The Government early recognised the absolute necessity of having 
an adequate number of well qualified full-time instructors, and issued 
regulations on the training of teachers for continuation schools. The 
prefectural and municipal authorities are responsible for this. With 
a view to encouraging the engagement of more full-time instructors, 
the Government gives a subsidy amounting to rather less than two- 
thirds of the salary of full-time instructors whose annual salary is more 
than 480 yen. 

Stress is laid on the necessity for adequate accommodation; class- 
rooms must come up to a certain standard and be provided with the 


necessary apparatus. Libraries must be supplied with the books re- 
quired and laboratories equipped with machinery and instruments. 
Gymnastic equipment should also be provided. 


PRESENT EXTENT OF THE SYSTEM 


The continuation school system has made considerable progress 
of recent years. Since 1912 the number of schools has more than doubled, 
the number of students hag increased more than fourfold, and the amount 
of money spent more than thirteen times. 

The total number of the continuation schools in Japan is 14,953 ; 
this means that 90 per cent. of the cities, towns, and villages have already 
provided some facilities for vocational training. The most numerous 
are the agricultural schools, which number 13,000. The next in order 
of numbers are the commercial schools, followed by combined agricultural 
and commercial schools, then the fishery and industrial schools. The 
prefecture (Ken) with the largest number of schools is Nagasaki, with 
1,339, and that with the fewest Ishikawa, with only 100. As many as 
14,485 schools have been established by towns and villages, while the 
prefectural authorities have started only 35. 

The total number of students is about 1,400,000, with 500,000 new 
students entering the schools every year. The teachers number 71,253, 
of which only 7,000 are full-time instructors, though efforts are being 
made to improve this situation. 
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The total annual expenditure amounts to as much as 12 million yen, 
but this represents only 700 or 800 yen per school, which is not enough 
to provide for adequate instruction and equipment. 

About 1,150,000 pupils leave the general elementary schools annually; 
of these about £40,000 enter the secondary schools and about 110,000 
the middle schools (Chu-Gakko). This leaves 400,000 pupils who have 
to take up some trade. Of the 430,000 pupils leaving the secondary 
schools, some 50,000 go on to the middle schools, so that 380,000 dis- 
continue their education and must go into some trade. Thus each year 
about 780,000 pupils leave school at the end of the course to take up a 
trade, and there are also many who leave school without completing 
the course. The continuation schools should therefore cater for about 
a million pupils a year, but at present barely half this number enter them. 

If all the pupils who do not enter other schools after leaving the 
general schools were taken into the continuation schools, the number 
enrolled in the primary continuation course would be 1,050,000 and in 
the secondary course 1,820,000, making a total of 2,870,000. 

To make this at all possible more training schools for instructors 
are needed. In 1923 only two-thirds of the prefectures had established 
such schools. While there were 31 schools for men instructors, there 
were only two for women. The average number of students in these 
training schools is 37 and the sums allotted to these schools amount 
only to 330,000 yen. However, there is a tendency to increase the 
number and size of these schools in all the prefectures and to extend the 
system as widely as possible. 

At present the system of vocational education is by no means 
ideal, owing to the shortage of instructors and the lack of funds. 
Compulsory vocational education will be out of the question so long as 
state credits are so limited and the nation at large does not fully 
understand its importance. The final aim, however, is to make 
vocational education compulsory for all children who are unable to 
enter the higher schools. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statietics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
original sources in which they are published. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Trade unionists Trade unionists | Compulsory | Unemployment insurance societies 
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’ ,130, 402, 611,519 
percentages 3,638,957 8,130,000 02,722 
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The sign * signifies “no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received °’, 





t International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also Vol. XI, 
No. 8, March 1925, p. 402. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Canada Denmark Estbonia France Hungary 
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' Provisional figure. 


TABLE I (cont.) 


Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 





Italy Latvia Norway 





Compulsory Number of unem- 
Date Trade unionists ‘ i Number Trade unionists 
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1922 
March 220,847 . 1,765,329 . 498,606 | 153,542 
June 218,626 \e 1,502,955 . 372,001 95,334 
Sept. 190,048 ° 1,414,373 p $12,714 84,087 
Dec. 174,102 J 1,431,929 . 381,968 42,558 
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1923 
March 145,894 
June 130,188 
Sept. 129,245 
Dec. 110,743 

1924 
March ‘ 86,731 
June 77,761 
Sept. 84,214 
Nov. 84,347 
Dec. 88,420 

1925 
Jan. 86,643 
Feb. 91,953 
March 88,551 

April a 
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‘ Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed: after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Unemployment Trad 
Date insurance societies Number e untentets —- p 4 a on “a 
dof h -| of . 

(end of month) |— of be aii persons | receipt 
Number Number ploy unem- of 
unem- Per | unemployed | unem- | Per | regis- |kersin| 1) 5.04 | benefit 
ployea | °e2t- ployed | cent. | tered | 1920 tied 

1922 

March 51,250 | 14.3 173,000 45,879 | 30.6 | 89,099 | 12.0 | 128,336 | 69,719 
June 32,019 9.2 105,000 27,547 | 21.5 | 59,456 8.0 | 107,702 56,599 
Sept. 80,725 9.1 68,000 20,109 | 15.2 | 49,512 | 6.6 | 232,394 | 128,864 
Dec. 49,608 15.1 75,000 27,784 | 21.7 | 53,463 7.2 | 487,841 | 278,344 
1923 
March 42,417 | 13.7 114,570 25,678 | 19.9 | 44.909 | 6.0 | 369,420 | 218,249 
June 27,409 9.3 76,397 12,903 9.8 | 25,583 8.4 | 246,616 | 126,297 
Sept. 32,709 11.6 52,420 10,752 8.0 | 22,830 8.1 | 210,535 | 100,654 
Dec. 44,185 15.9 67,581 18,533 | 14.1 | 26,873 3.6 | 191,978 85,418 
1924 
March 29,320 | 11.0 110,737 28,133 | 18.8 | 21,380 | 2.9 | 180,002 | 73,627 
June 15,843 5.8 136,000 14,033 | 7.8 | 10,9388 | 1.5 | 85,966 | 27,921 
Sept. 22,716 8.2 155,245 13,911 7.1 8,718 1.2 73,006 ’ 
Nov. 27,976! 11.1! 150,180 20,778 | 10.5 | 11,479 1.5 69,965 18,832 
Dec. 32,268! 12.3! 159,060 32,650 | 15.6 | 11,419 1.5 81,040 27,484 
1925 
Jan 40,899" | 15.1! 175,020 29,926 | 14.6 | 12,184] 1.6 | 83,631 | 28,556 
Feb. $2,834! | 12.2! 184,430 27,948'| 13.7 | 11,834 | 1.6 | 79,920] 29,858 
March 27,045" 10.12 185,400 24,480"/ 11.9 | 10,185 1.4 —_ —_ 
April -_ ane _ om om aioe ae —_ nt 
Number on 
h - 
poco 268,520! . 204,456 745.500 . 
are based 
Provisional figures. 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Germany' Canada! United States 
Date Index number Index number rr at Index number 
(end of month) of membership of employment month in numbers of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed employed in (average number 
(membership in on identical employed in 
Dec, 1921100) |17 Jan. 1920=100)|  .+.nlshments 1928 =100) 
1922 
104.6 80.6 ° 84 
June 109.6 91.1 ® 87 
Sept. 108.0 94.6 ° 91 
Dec. 103.5 86.3 +2.4 97 
1923 
March 101.0 87.6 +2.4 102 
June 106.0 99.5 +0.1 102 
Sept. 100.7 99.5 —0.2 100 
Dee 89.4 88.7 —1.5 97 
1024 
M 93.9 89.3 +0.2 96 
June 101.3 95.9 —3.8 88 
Sept. 100.9 93.9 +2.1 87 
Oct. 102.0 93.0 +1.2 88 
Nov. 102.7 90.8 —0.1 88 
Dec. 101.0 83.9 +2.0 89 
1926 
Jan. 101.3 86.1 +0.9 90 
Feb. 102.4 87.0 +1.6 92 
March 103.7 87.2 -- — 
Number of persons 
on which latest 12,965,312 715,158? 2,765,058 
figure te based 








1 The Ggures relate to the lst of the following month. 


2 Figure for February. 












STATISTICS 


Prices AnD Cost or LivinG 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review’ for July 1924 and later months. 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 164-178; No. 2, 
Aug. 1924, p. 329; Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1925, p. 558; No. 5, May 1925, p. 710. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Kates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and IT below giving wage and price statistics in various cities 
at 1 March 1925, or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding‘ tables published in the last number 
of the Review’, which gave data generally for 1 February 1925. Infor- 
mation is given for 18 cities, the figures having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office generally by the department of the central 
government or the municipal authority which compiles these data. In 
certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and the printing and bookbinding indus- 
tries. The figure are calculated onthe basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family and other allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in 
all cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum 
rates are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage-earners and 
their families. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925, pp. 713-715. 
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Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistigs of migration movements are given 
below brought up to date. No change of any importance has been made 
since last month. 

Some further particulars may be given concerning the new method 
of Australian statistics. 

On page 110 of Vol. XI. No. 1 (January 1925) of the Review the 
concluding portion of the first paragraph reads : “ The number of 
Australian residents returning to the country is also noted, but no 
distinction is made between those who have been residing abroad and 
those who have been only temporarily absent from the country.’’ We 
understand from a communication of the Commonwealth Statistician 
that the classification of migrants is based on statements of ‘‘ Country 
of last permanent residence ” and ‘‘ Country of intended future 
permanent residence ”’ (‘‘ permanent residence ”’ being understood to 
be residence for a year or more); an Australian resident who has been 
residing abroad for more than a year is recorded as a new arrival on 
her or his subsequent return to Australia. 
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STATISTICS 





































































































TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 
| : National 
Nationals Allens al dies 
Period 
Argentina [Finland | India Italy | Poland —_ Argentina — France | Rowmania 
| 
1920 ‘ * ° 153,717 | 26,846 | 16,478 ° 14,274 | 12,151 —_ 
1921 . ° ° 60,846 | 12,129 | 16,350 ° 11,116 | 62,536 | 9,199 
1922 * ° 123,030 | 20,527 | 18,497 . 6,844 | 50,309 | 12,279 
1923 | 
Jan. ° » 2 10,806 | 1,148 * 455 | 6,526 252 
Feb. ° ° ° 12,315 1,231 . 335 | 3,382 $13 
Mar. . _ 21,057 ( 95 414 | 1,485 . 521 | 4,080 449 
April ° ° ) 21,641 ’ 2,042 ° 338 | 3,489 490 
May ° * 21,608 | 15,642 1,973 ° 389 3,526 420 
June ° * J 12,739 / 1,061 ° 429 4,354 605 
July ° > > 12,195 \ 1,057 . 374 4,422 395 
a Aug. * ° $2,872] 9,696 1,779 * 416 | 5,286 913 
- Sept. ° > \ 14,786 { 99 og | 1,608 * 503 5,710 $35 
: Oct. ° . ? 13,538 , 1,204 * 529 | 6,233 1,184 
ja Nov. ° ° 23.917 | 15,487 920 * 378 | 4,957 1,657 
4 Dec. ° 3 10,334 862 * 880 | 9,036 518 
ne | | 
& Total Fone * | 78,397 |170,226 | 72,020 1,220 | 13,451 | 5,042 59,951 | 7,041 
he | | 
| 1924 
ES Jan. 872 17 9,906 | 1,434 | 1,611 238 | 3,689 451 
= Feb. 829 14 23,436 | 13,983 1,202 | 1,743 $32 | 2,890 423 
: Mar. 730 ~ 26,412 1,268 | 1,515 245 | 3,006 485 
€ April 447 20 ) 20,308 { 14,036/ 1,853 | 1,878 407 | 3,726 712 
z May 227 51 * 65,486 | 19,033 2,071 | 1,251 343 | 3,446 630 
3 June 198 29 ) 18,167 2,045 | 1,153 387 | 3,498 611 
u July 252 89 ) 19,118 ) 1,243 | 1,199 315 | 3,675 614 
= Aug. 214 19 41,150 | 17,494 _ 2,127 | 1,149 341 | 3,533 455 
z Sept. 276 54) 12,501 § 1,824 | 1,266 572 | 3,828 465 
Oct. 481 54) 18,035 ) - | 1,694] 1,270 459 | 24,19 412 
3 Nov. _ 25 18,790 | 16,321 — 1,269 _ 867 | 4,782 | 1,741 
> Dec. = 10 10,313 ) 1,020} — 443 | 8,321 550 
- 
vt 
s Total _ | $40 | 149,002 201,501 | _ 12,080 | — 4,449 48,626 | 7,449 
| 
g 1925 | 
3 Jan. _ 6B | — 10,712) — 1,252) — 357 6,189 | 488 
3 Feb. a 38 _ 13,131 _ 1,629 _ 393 3,453 _ 
| e Mar. _ 12 —_— —_ - “= —_ —_ 4,930 
« | April — — - . | — — — _- 





The sign * signifies “‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received”. 


* Figures obtained by the new method have already been reeeived for June and July tova 


) Migrants in transit (returning) included. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 





Period 


Nationals (repatriation) 


Aliens 


Nationals 
and aliens 





Argen- 
tina 


Canada 





Italy | Pcland 
| 





Germany 





Argentina 





Canada 





United 
States 


Rou- 
mania 


Creche- 
slovakia 





+ | . 
30,083 ° 
55,641 . 


42,898 


49,656 
32,573 
23,733 


142,386 
103,075 
99,816 








e*eeeeeeueeeeeae 





2,675 
2,661 
3,878 
3,465 
4,169 
5,507 
5,519 
6,762 
7,548 
8,181 
14,118 
15,120 


642 

723 
1,662 
2,140 
2,149 
2,084 
1,848 
2,692 
2,142 
1,845 
1,307 
1,075 





11,233 
12,911 
16,365 
23,524 
27,170 
27,405 
25,204 
25,718 
24,754 
21,989 
25,887 
21,743 


10,558 
11,891 
26,330 


29,079 
29,315 
18,745 
25,810 
31,701 
19,625 
16,690 
15,124 











11,925 


79,498 





20,309 | 


263,993 


262,877 








Total 





4,278 | 
5,232 
7,697 
6,949 
6,483 
7,210 | 
7,256 \ 
10,220 
11,305 
11,794 
14,126 
14.876 / 














13,222 





12,092 
16,104 
22,649 


27,491 
18,898 
19,892 
15,912 
16,416 


16,082 
15,787 





| 37,317 


107,421 











218,712 


223,495 











1925 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 





] 


1,715 
2,012 
2,731 





6,009 
5,486 

















11,716 
14,157 
16,888 











The sign * signifies “no figures published ’’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE V. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 





Germany |Argentina| Belgium | Danzig Netherlands 





1,975 28,648 36,350 
19,422 64,527 26,717 
88,392 13,702 ’ 10,536 

















771 1,778 
747 1,716 
374 712 
502 1,705 
340 1,055 
912 1,954 
1,238 3,361 
1,774 201 5,288 
1,568 _ 
3,611 5,484 ) 
2,627 2,664 5,746 
718 645 } 








15,177 21,219 17,886 











1926 


= 3,217 
March 
April 









































The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received”. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, asa rule, given in the original language with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles cf sources have been used!. Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 


* Regulation under Article 11 of the Immigration Ordinance, 1920. Approved 
21 March 1924. (Government of Palestine Ordinances, Regulations, etc., January- 


June 1924.) 
INTERNATIONAL 


Belgium-Franece 
* Traité de travail entre la Belgique et la France. En date du 24 décembre 
1924, (R. d. T., 1925, No. 2, p. 431.) 


PDenmark-lIeeland 


* Bekendtgorelse om en mellem Danmark og Island afsluttet Overenskomst 
angaaende Syn af islandske Skibe og Udstedelse af Certifikater for disses Sodyg- 
tighed. 4. Oktober 1924. (Lovtidenden, A, 1924, No. 270, p. 1195.) 

{Notification concerning a Convention between Denmark and Iceland respecting 
the inspection of Icelandic vessels and the issue of certificates of their seaworthiness. 
Dated 4 October 1924.] 

ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 

Ordenanza municipal sobre prevencion del saturnismo. el 30 de diciembre de 
1924. (Boletin del Departamento nacional del trabajo, 1924. No. 84, p. 1473.) 

{Municipal Order respecting the prevention of lead poisoning. Dated 30 Decem- 
ber 1924.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung: B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B, I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O.M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; J.O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travall; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S8.R. & O. = Stat- 
utory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zAkonua narizeni (Collection of 
Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 

The Stamp Duties Amendment Act, 1924. No. 16. 

Regulations to amend the Regulations made in pursuance of the provisions 
of Section 15 of the Juvenile Migrants’ Apprenticeship Act 1923 (published in the 
Government Gazette of 23 May 1924). Dated 11 November 1924. (N.S. W. Indus- 
trial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, p. 620.) 


South Australia 
An Act to amend the Early Closing Acts, 1911 to 1923. Assented to 6 Novem- 
ber 1924. No. 1616. 


An Act to amend the Steam Boilers and Enginedrivers Acts, 1911 and 1913, 
by making further and better provision for the examination and certifying of 
enginedrivers and boiler attendants, and for other purposes. Assented to 20 
November 1924. No. 1618. 


An Act to amend the Employees Registry Offices Act, 1915. Assented to 
11 December 1924. . No. 1627. 


An Act to further amend the Loans to Producers Act, 1917, and for other 
purposes. Assented to 24 December 1924. No. 1636. 


An Act to further amend the Early Closing Acts, 1911 to 1924. Assented to 
24 December 1924. No. 1643. 

An Act to further amend the Advances for Homes Act, 1910. Assented to 
24 December 1924. No. 1651. 


An Act to amend the Scaffolding Inspection Acts, 1907 and 1908, and for 
other purposes. Assented to 24 December 1924. No. 1646. 


An Act to amend the Industrial Code 1920, and for other purposes. Assented 
to 24 December 1924. No. 1648. 


DENMARK 
Laws 
Lov om Aendring i Lov Nr. 529 af 22 December 1921 om Arbejdsanvisning og 
Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m.m. den 4. Marts 1924. (Lovtidenden, 1924 (A), No. 46, 
p. 103.) 
{Act to amend Act No. 529, dated 22 December 1921, respecting employment 
exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 4 March 1924.] 


Lov om Ydelse af Braendsel til Aldersrentenydere i Vinteren 1924-1925. 20. 
November 1924. (Lovtidenden, 1924 (A), No. 280, p. 1205.) 

[Act concerning the supply of fuel to old age pensioners during the winter of 
1924-1925. Dated 20 November 1924.] 


Orders 

Bekendtgorelse om Aendring i Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse Nr. 648 
af 15. December 1919 angaaende Tilsynet med Dampkedler paa Landjorden. 
28. Oktober 1924. (Lovtidenden, 1924 (A), No. 271, p. 1198.) 

[Notification to amend the Notification of the Ministry of the Interior, dated 
15 December 1919 (No. 648), respecting the inspection of rural steam boilers. 
Dated 28 October 1924.] 

Bekendtgorelse om nogle Aendringer i Indenrigsministeriets og Socialminis- 
teriets indbyrdes Ressortforhold. 12. November 1924. (Lovtidenden, 1924 (A), 
No. 276, p. 1203.) 

{Notification respecting certain changes in the relation between spheres of 
action of the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Social Affairs. Dated 
12 November 1924.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Ophaevelse af en meddelt Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod 
Arbejde i Fabrikker m.v. paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. 18. November 1924. 
(Lovtidenden, 1924 (A), No. 279, p. 1204.) 

{Notification respecting the revocation of a published exception to the prohi- 
bition of work in factories, etc., on the holydays of the National Church. Dated 


18 November 1924.] 
8 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Sumatra 


* Koelieordonnanties Oostkust van Sumatra, Wijziging en aanvulling van de 
Koelieordonnantie Sumatra’s Oostkust (Staatsblad, 1915, No. 421). 14. Novem- 
ber 1924. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1924, No. 513.) 

[Coolie Ordinance for the East Coast of Sumatra : to amend and supplement 
the Coolie Ordinance for the East Coast of Sumatra (Staatsblad 1915, No. 421). 
Dated 14 November 1924.] 


GIBRALTAR 


* An Ordinance to regulate the liability of employers to make compensation 
for personal injuries suffered by workmen in their seryice. Dated 12 December 1924. 
No. 10 of 1924. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Order 1924, dated 
2 October 1924, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act 1920 (10 & 11 Geo V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1602.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Night Work) Regulations 1924, dated 10 Octo- 
ber 1924, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act 1920 (10 & 11 Geo V, c. 30), and the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act1 924 
(14 & 15 Geo V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1601.) 


GREECE 
Laws 
Act No. 3103 respecting the application of the provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 5 April 1914 concerning the publication of the codified text of the Sunday 
Rest Act to Salonika and the other towns with a population belonging lo different 
religious denominations. Dated 19 July 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 165.) 


* Act No. 3114 respecting the granting of a bonus to persons in receipt of 


pensions from the Seamen’s Invalidity Fund and the amendment of the provisions 
of codified Act No. 2873. Dated 23 July 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 171.) 


Orders 


Royal Decree to amend and supplement the Royal Decree of 7 Augus. 1920 
respecting the classification, instruction and duties of pupils in intermediate agri- 
cultural schools, Dated 4 January 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 9.) 


Decree to amend and supplement the Royal Decree of 8 August 1923 concerning 
the regulation of special points in the Legislative Decree of 2 June 1923 respecting 
the provision of work for victims of the war and their protection. Dated 4 June 1924. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 135.) 


* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day to tobacco factories. 
Dated 17 December 1924. 


* Decree respecting the weekly rest of employees in hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Dated 27 September 1924. 


Decree respecting the calculation of the period of service of Greek seamen on 
vessels sailing under a foreign flag, etc. Dated 24 December 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 
1925, No. 11.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 20 novembre 1924, n. 2355: Accertamenti sanitari per il perso- 
nale civile e militare del Commissariato di aeronautica. (G. U., 1925, No. 55, p. 930). 

[Royal Decree No. 2355 respecting the medical certificates of the civil and 
military staff of the Air Department. Dated 20 November 1924.] 


Regio decreto 18 dicembre 1924 relativo alla istituzione di una Commissione 
consultativa per le statistiche dell’ emigrazione. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1925, 
No. 2, p. 194.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the institution of an Advisory Commission for emi- 
gration statistics. Dated 18 December 1924.] 
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JAPAN 


* Naimusho-rei dai 36 go : Rodosha boshu torishimari rei. 29. 12. 1924. (Kampo 
No. 3707 of 29 December 1924.) 

{Ordinance No. 36 of the Department of Home Affairs, respecting the control 
of the recruitment of workers. Dated 29 December 1924.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par jaunu terminu noteiksanu agraras reformas likuma I. dalas 3, 
panta e punkta un 14. panta paredzeto lugumu iesniegsanai. 23. decembri 1924. 
(Lik., 24. burtnica, p. 316.) 

[Act to fix new time limits for the making of the applications specified in Part I, 
Section 3 (e) and Section 14 of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 23 December 1924.] 


Likums par zupibas apkarosanu. 24 decembri 1924. (Lik., 1924, 24. burtnica, 
p. 318.) 

[Act to combat alcoholism. Dated 24 December 1924.] 

[§ 4, prohibition of the payment of wages and the conciusion of contracts of 
employment in places for the sale of alcoholic beverages.] 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptautiskas darba organizacijas galvenas 
konferences IV. sesija pienemtiem pargrozijumien pie Versalas liguma 393. panta 
un citu mierligumu attiecigiem pantiem. (Lik., 1924, 24. burtnica, p. 321.) 

[Act respecting the amendment of Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the corresponding articles of the other Treaties of Peace which was adopted at the 
Fourth Session of the Conference of the International Labour Organisation. Dated 
30 December 1924.] 


Papildinajums likuma par valsts zemes fonda pieskirto un pieskiramo zemju 
novertesanu un pardosanu dzimtsipasuma vai atdosanu dzimtsnoma. 23. decem- 
bri 1924. (Lik., 1924, 24. burtnica, p. 315.) 

{Supplement to the Act respecting the realisation of the property in land assigned 
by the State Land Fund, or hereafter to be assigned by it, and the sale of such 
property for hereditary estates and its session on perpetual leases. Dated 23 Decem- 
ber 1924.] 


Pargrozijums likuma par nekustamu ipasumu koroboresanu sakara ar agraras 
reformas likumu. 23. decembri 1924. (Lik., 1924, 24. burtnica, p. 316.) 

{Amendment of the Act respecting the corroboration of real property in con- 
junction with agrarian reform. Dated 23 December 1924.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 30sten December 1924, tot bekrachtigung van een Reglement 
betreffende het verleenen van patenten voor Rijnschippers. (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 617.) 

[Decree to confirm Regulations concerning the issue of certificates to captains 
of vessels on the Rhine. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


Besluit van den 30sten December 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Konink- 
lijk besluit van den 26sten October 1906 (Staatsblad no. 273), laatstelijk gewij- 
zigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 10 Maart 1924 (Staatsblad no. 116), houdende bepa- 
lingen omtrent de Commissién van deskundigen voor de Rijnvaart en omtrent de 
Rijnschippers-Sen Scheepspatenten. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 618.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 26 October 1906 (Staatsblad, No. 273), 
last amended by Royal Decree of 10 March 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 116) respecting 
the commissions of experts for Rhine navigation and respecting certificates for 
captains of vessels on the Rhine. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


NEW ZEALAND 
An Act to amend the Pensions Act, 1913. Dated 29 October 1924. No. 34, 
RUSSIA 


* Regulations for service on board vessels in the Mercantile Marine of the 
U. S. S. R. Approved 20 March 1924, 
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* Order of the People’s Commissary of Transport (Commercial Navigation) 
No. 560 respecting the coming into operation of the rules of employment of the 
“mercantile marine of the Russian Federative Socialist Soviet Republic. Dated 
25 March, 1924. 

Decree of the A-R.C.E.C. and the C.P.C. of the R.F.S.S.R. concerning the pro- 
fessional employment and the rights of medical workers. Dated 1 December 1924. 


* Order of the A.R.C.E.L. and the C.P.C. of the R.F.S.S.R. concerning artels. 
Dated 15 December 1924. (I. N. K. T., 1925, No. 6, p. 19.) 













SWITZERLAND 
Basle Town 
Verordnung iber die Berufslehre im Weissnaherinnengewerbe. Vom 23. Dezem- 
ber 1924. 
Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre im Glatterinnengewerbe. Vom 23. Dezember 
1924. 





Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre im Cviffeur- und Coiffeusengewerbe. Vom 
23. Dezember 1924. 

Verordnung tber die Berufslehre im Backergewerbe. Vom 23. Dezember 1924. 

Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre im Modistinnengewerbe. Vom 23. Dezember 
1924. 








UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 






Government Notice No. 124 of 1924 issuing Regulations under the Industrial 
Cunciliation Act, 1924, respecting Industrial Councils and Conciliation Boards. 
Dated 26 July 1924. 

Regulations framed under the provisions of Section 42 of the Factories Act 
1918 (No. 28 of 1918), dealing with woodworking machinery in use in any factory. 
Dated 22 August 1924. No. 1384. 













LEGISLATION OF 1925 
INTERNATIONAL 







Latvia-France 
Likums par tirdzniecibas konvenciju starp Latviju un Franciju. 16 februari 
1925. (Lik., 1925, 5. burtnica, p. 83.) 
[Treaty of Commerce between France and Latvia. Dated 16 February 1925.] 
[§ 19 (3), transportation of emigrants.] 










Latvia-Poland 
Likums par konsularo konvenciju starp Latviju un Poliju. 18. februari 1925. 
(Lik., 1925, 6. burtnica, p. 105.) 
[Consular Agreement between Latvia and Poland. Dated 18 February 1925.| 
]1§§ 11 (par. 11), 14-18, heirs of deceosed seamen.] 


















AUSTRALIA 






Queensland 

Additional Regulations under “‘ The Inspection of Machinery Act of 1915 
Dated 19 February 1925. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1925, No. 54, p. 901.) 
South Australia 
* An Act to further amend the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1911 to 1922. 
Assented to 15 January 1925. 
Western Australia 

* An Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912. Assented to 16 Jan- 
uary 1925. No. 40 of 1924. 

Regulations 21-34 under “* The Electric Lighting Act, 1892, and Amendment ”’ : 
Licensing of Electric Installers. Dated 28 January 1925. (Govt. Gazette of Western 
Australia, 1925, No. 4, p. 150.) 
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AUSTRIA 
Laws 


* Bundesgesetz vom 18. Marz 1925, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
uber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes 
vom 30. Juni 1924, B.G.Bl. Nr. 214, abgeandert und erginzt werden (XXII. Novelle 
zum Krankenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1925, 26. Stick, No. 113, p. 501.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 18. Marz 1925 betreffend die Fortsetzung der ausseror- 
dentlichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge (XIV. Novelle zum Arbeitslo- 
senversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1925, 26. Stick, No. 114, p. 502.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 18. Marz 1925, betreffend Massnahmen zur Vereinfachung 
der Gebarung der Trager der gesetzlichen Krankenversicherung. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 
26. Stick, No. 115, p. 503.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 3. April 1925, womit einige Bestimmungen des Bundesge- 
setzes vom 24. Juli 1922, B.G.Bl. Nr. 499 (Angestellten-Abbaugesetz), und der 
Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 14. Februar 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 91 (2. Ange- 
stellten-Abbaugesetznovelle), betreffend Massnahmen zur Verringerung der Zahl 
der Bundes-(Bundesverkehrs-)Angestelleten abgeaindert und! erginzt werden 
(3. Angestellten-Abbaugesetznovelle). (B. G. BI., 1925, 29. Stick, No. 126, p. 557.) 


Orders 
- Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung, im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Handel und Verkehr, vom 15. Marz 1925, betref- 
fend die Beitragsleistung der Arbeit (Dienst) geber zum Bundeswohn- und Siedlungs- 
fonds. (B. G. BI., 1925, 24. Stiick, No. 108, p. 389.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir Handel und Verkehr vom 17. Marz 1925 
iiber die Erganzung der Wandergewerbeverordnung. (B. G. BI., 1925, 24. Stick, 
No. 109, p. 389.) 

BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 10 février 1925. Réglement général sur les chaudiéres a vape ur 
Modification. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 2, p. 427.) 


BULGARIA 


* Act respecting the working of the state coal mines in the Vladaiska-Mos- 
chinsko-Pernischkata districts. Dated 9 February 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, 
No. 258.) 


Act to amend and supplement the Defence of the Realm Act. Dated 14 March 
1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, No. 278.) 


DENMARK 
Laws 


Lov av 30. Januar 1925 om Aendring i Lov af 23. December 1922 om Laan til 
Boligforanstaltninger. (Lovtidende, 1925 (A), No. 24.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 23 December 1922 respecting loans for building pur- 
poses. Dated 30 January 1925.] 


Lov af 25. Februar 1925 om Aendring i Lov Nr. 346 af 20. Juni 1921 om aner- 
kendte Sygekasser, jfr. Lov Nr. 474 af 14. December 1923. (Lovtidende, 1925 
€A), No. 44.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 346 of 20 June 1921 respecting recognised sick funds. 
Cf. Act No. 474 of 14 December 1923. Dated 25 February 1925.] 


Orders 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 12. Februar 1925 om Storrelsen af det 
Aldersrentenydere i Halvaaret fra 1. April til 30. September 1925 tilkommende 
Dyrtidstillaeg. (Lovtidende, 1925 (A), No. 46.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior respecting the increase in the cost- 
of-living bonus payable to old age pensioners during the six months from 1 April 
to 30 September 1925. Dated 12 February 1925.] 
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Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 26. Februar 1925 til Vejledning om de Ind- 
taegts- og Formueforhold samt ovrige Omstaendigheder, der som Regel betinger en 
Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven i en anerkendt Sygekasse med Ret til genneny 
denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. (Lovtidende, 1925 (A), No. 45.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the conditions of 
income and property and other circumstances which are as a rule conditions affect- 
ing the admission of persons to membership of a recognised ‘sick fund with the 
right to receive a state subsidy or their retention as members. Dated 26 February 
1925.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 27 Februar 1925 om, hvilke Fag der er 
berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstottelse i Henhold til § 31 i. 
Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m. m. 
(Social Tidsskrift, 1925, No. 3, Afdeling B, p. 27.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs specifying the trades in which 
extraordinary unemployment relief is payable under Section 31 of the Act of 
4 March 1924 respecting employment exchanges and unemployment relief. Dated 
27 February 1925.] 

FRANCE 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de I’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance ct de la Pré- 
voyance sociales du 16 mars 1925 modifiant l'article 5 du décret du 24 juin 1921 
relatif aux indemnités diverses des agents des services de main-d’ceuvre nationale 
et étrangére. (J. O., 1925, No. 69, p. 2935.) 


Décret du ministére de I’ Intérieur du 19 mars 1925 portant application a |’Al- 
gérie du décret du 31 décembre 1920 rendu en exécution de la loi du 25 octobre 
1919 sur les maladies d’origine professionnelle. (J. O., 1925, No. 74, p. 3143.) 


GREECE 
* Act to amend the Acts respecting Sunday rest, etc. Dated 5 January 1925. 


Act No. 3258 respecting provident funds for the staff of newspaper undertakings. 
Dated 5 January 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 4.)] 

* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day to factories for the 
manufacture of confectioners’ wares. Dated 5 January 1925. 

* Decree respecting application of the eight-hour day to workshops for the 
manufacture of leather goods and to trunk factories. Dated 5 January 1925. 

* Decree respecting the registration of Greek women as seamen. Dated 5 Janua- 
ry 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 5.) 

Decree respecting identity marks on seamen’s books. Dated 5 January 1925. 
(Eph, Kyb., 1925, No. 6.) 

GERMANY 
Laws 

Gesetz iiber die Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszahlung 1925. Vom 13. Marz 1925. 
(R. G. BI, 1925, I, p. 191.) 

* Gesetz iiber Aenderung der Berechnung der Renten aus der Invalidenversi- 
cherung. Vom 23. Marz 1925. (R. G. BIL, 1925, I, p. 27.) 


Orders 
Verordnung iiber Geschaftsgang, Verfahren und Tragung der Kosten des Reichs- 


schiedsamts (Reichsschiedsamtsordnung). Vom 17. Februar 1925. (R. Arb. BL, 
1925, No. 11, p. 114.) 


Verordnung uber die Geltungsdauer von Vorschriften der Reichsversicherungs- 
ordnung. Vom 14. Mirz 1925. (R. G. Bl, 1925, I, p. 25.) 

* Verordnung iiber die Abanderung der Verordnung iber die Einstellung und 
Beschiftigung auslandischer Arbeiter.' Vom 16. Marz 1925. (R. G. Bi. 1925, I, 
p. 25.) 

Ausfihrungsbestimmungen fiir die Férderung des Baues von Landarbeiter- 
wohnungen aus Mitteln der produktiven Erwerbslosenfiirsorge (Massnahme 1925- 
1926). Vom 22, Marz 1925. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 12, p. 126.) 
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Prussia 


Anordnung zur Abanderung der Anordnung betreffend die Beschaftigung weib- 
licher Angestellter in Gast- und Schankwirtschaften. Vom 28. Februar 1925, 
(R. Arb. BL, 1925, No. 11, p. 113.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Refractories Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1925, dated 30 January 1925, 
made by the Secretary of State under the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Acts, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo V, c. 14) and 1924 (14 & 15 Geo V,c. 40). (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 79.) 


* The Docks Regulations, 1925, dated 6 March 1925, made by the Secretary 
of State under Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, 
¢. 22), in respect of the processes of loading, unloading, moving and handling goods 
in, on, or at any dock, wharf or quay, and the processes of loading, unloading and 
coaling any ship in any dock, harbour or canal. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 231.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 2.000/1925 M. E. szamu rendelete A betegsegi es a 
balesetbiztositas ideiglenes szabalyozasarol szolo 5.400/1919 M. E. szamu rendelet 
kiegeszitese es modositasa. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, 14. szam., p. 244.) 

{Order of the Royal Hungarian Council of Ministers No. 2000/1925 M. E. to 
supplement and amend Order No. 5400/1919 M. E; respecting the temporary regu- 
lation of sickness and accident insurance. Dated 27 March 1925.] 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 8 gennaio 1925, n. 210: Composizione della commissione 
di disciplina per il personale civile dell’ aeronautica. (G. U.,{1925, No. 56, p. 938.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 210 respecting the composition of the Board of Dis- 
cipline of the civilian staff of the Air Department. Dated 8 January 1925.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 1° febbraio 1925 n. 232 : Istituzione degli uffici del lavoro 
portuale. (G. U., 1925, No. 60, p. 982.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 232 respecting the institution of labour offices in ports. 
Dated 1 February 1925.] 


Regio decreto 1° febbraio 1925, n. 217 : Approvazione de] regolamento contenen- 
te le norme per il Fondo di previdenza a favore degli impiegati ed agenti delle ges- 
tioni daziarie appaltate. (G. U., 1925, No. 58, p. 966.) 

[Royal Decree No. 217 to approve the regulations of the welfare fund for 
employees of the customs services leased under contract. Dated 1 February 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 4 marzo 1925 : Approvazione delle tariffe dei contributi 
per l’anno 1925 dell’ assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni in agricoltura. 
G. U.,: 1925, No. 57, p. 952.) 

{Ministerial Decree to approve the rates of contributions for 1925 for compul- 
sory insurance against accidents in agricultural work. Dated 4 March 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 21 marzo 1925: Approvazione di nuove tariffe da adot- 
tarsi dall’ Istituto nazionale delle assicurazioni. (G. U., 1925, No. 70, p. 1119.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the new rates to be adopted by the National 
Insurance Institute. Dated 21 March 1925.} 


LITHUANIA 


Svenciu ir poilsio istatymui vykdyti instrukcija. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1925, 
No. 185, p. 3.) 

{Administrative Regulations under the Act respecting Sundays and Holidays, 
1925.] 

Zemes reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1925, No. 185, p. 3.) 

{Amendment of the Administrative Regulations under the Agrarian 
Reform Act, 1925.] 
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‘ NETHERLANDS 


Laws 

* Wet dan den liden Maart 1925, houdende verdere tijdelijke afwijking van 

artikel 20, eerste en tweede lid der Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 67.) 

[Act providing for a further temporary exception to Section 20, subsections 
(1) and (2), of the Invalidity Act. Dated 11 March 1925.] 


* Wet van den iiden Maart 1925, tot wijziging der Ongevaillenwet, 1921. 


(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 64.) 
{Act to amend the Accident Act 1921. Dated 11 March 1925.] 


Wet van den 1iden Maart 1925, tot wijziging van den Wet op de Rijksverze- 
keringsbank (Staatsblad 1920, No. 780). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 66.) 

{Act to amend the Act respecting the State Insurance Bank (Staatsblad 1920, 
No. 780). Dated 11 March 1925.] 


Orders 
Besluit van den 5den Februari 1925, tot nadere herziening van de bezoldiging- 
en en de samenstelling van het personeel van de directie der Pensioenfondsen voor 
de Koloniale Landsdienaren en Locale Ambtenaren. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 31.) 
[Decree to make changes of detail in the salaries and composition of the staff 
of the governing body of the Pension Fund for Colonial Civil Servants and Local 
Officials. Dated 5 February 1925.] 


Besluit van den 1iden Maart 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeenen 
Reglement Dienst Locaalspoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 72.) 

[Decree to amend the General Service Regulations for local railways. Dated 
11 March 1925.] 


Besluit van den 1iden Maart 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeenen 
Reglement Dienst. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 71.) 
[Decree to amend the Railway Service Regulations. Dated 11 March 1925.] 


Besluit van den 1iden Maart 1925, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 17 September 1904 (Staatsblad no. 223) en tot vaststelling van nieuwe regle- 
menten voor der Rijksland- en Tuinbouwwinterscholen. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 68.) 

[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 17 September 1904, (Staatsblad, No. 223) 
and to issue new regulations for the State Agricultural and Horticultural Winter 
Schools. Dated 11 March 1925.] 


Besluit van den 26sten Maart 1925, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 7, tweede lid, III onder 1° en 2° der Onge- 
vallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 122.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations as provided in Section 7, 
subsection (2) III under Nos. 1 (6) and 2 of the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 26 March 
1925. 

POLAND 
Laws 

Ustawa z dnia 18 lutego 1925 r. o Radzie Opieki Spolecznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1925, No. 26, poz. 171, p. 200.) 

{Act respecting the Public Assistance Council. Dated 18 February 1925.} 


Ustawa 2 dnia 3 marca 1925 r. 0 rozciagnieciu na czesc gornoslaska wojewods- 
twa slaskiego mocy obowiazujacej ustaw o zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i 
ich rodzin oraz o zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub zaginionych bez 
wlasnej winy, ktorych smierc, wzglednie zaginiecie, znajduje sie w zwiazku ze 
sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 30, poz. 209, p. 247.) 

[Act to extend to the Upper Silesian part of the province of Silesia the operation 
of the Acts respecting the relief of disabled ex-service men and their families and 
of the families of men reported killed or dead or missing without any fault of their 
own whose death or disappearance was occasioned by their war service. Dated 
3 March 1925.] 


Ustawa z dnia 31 marca 1925 roku zmieniajaca niektore postanowienia ustawy 
z dn. 17 lutego 1922 r. o panstwowej slusbie cywilnej (Dz. U. R. P. No. 21, poz. 
164). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 32, poz. 224, p. 280.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act uf 17 February 1922 respecting the 
Civil Service. Dated 31 March 1925.] 
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Orders 


* Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 27 lutego 1925 r. w sprawie zmiany rozpor- 
zadzenia wykonawezego z dnia 25 lipca 1924 r. do ustawy 0 spolecznem posred- 
nictwie pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 22, poz. 157, p. 188.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance to amend the Adminis- 
trative Order of 25 July 1924 under the Employment Exchanges Act. Dated 
27 February 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 11 marca 1925 r. w sprawie rodzajow 
przedsiebiorstw i zakladow pracy panstwowych i samorzadowych oraz kategoryj 
zatrudnionych w nich robotnikow, podlegajacych obuwiazkowi zabezpieczenia na 
wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 27, poz. 192, p. 220.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the classes of establishments and 
undertakings of the state and autonomous bodies and the categories of workers 
employed therein who are liable to unemployment insurance. Dated 11 March 1925.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w prozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 16 marca 1925 r. w sprawie czasu pracy pracow- 
nikow ruchu tramwajow miejskich. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 27, poz. 197, 
p. 222.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Public Assistance in conjunction with the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce respecting the hours of work of the staff of 
the local tramways. Dated 16 March 1925.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto no. 10432: Cria o Conselho Economico Nacional. 6 de janeiro de 
1925. (Diario dv Governo, 1925, Series 1, No. 5, p. 15.) 

[Decree No. 10,432: Institution of a National Economic Council. Dated 6 Jan- 
uary 1925.] 


Decreto no. 10503: Altera rubricas das tabelas 1° e 2° do regulamento das 
industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, de 25 de agosto de 1922. 
3 de fevereiro de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, Series 1, No. 25, p. 112.) 

[Decree No. 10,503 to amend the headings uf Schedules 1 and 2 of the Regula- 
tions of 25 August 1922 respecting unhealthy, noxious, or dangerous industries. 
Dated 3 February 1925.] 


Lei no. 1751 : Promulga varias disposicoes relativas a criagao de mutuali- 
dades escolares destinadas a constituicao de dotes infantis e a auxilio no caso de 
doenga. 23 de fevereiro de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, Series 1, No. 41, 
p. 213.) 

[Act No. 1,751 promulgating various regulations respecting the creation of school 
mutual benefit societies for the provision of endowments for children and relief 
in case of sickness. Dated 23 February 1925.] 


Decreto no. 10684: Introduz algumas alteracgoes na legislagao respeitante a 
assistencia aos emigrantes portugueses que embarcam em navios estrangeiros. 
7 de abril de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, Series 1, No. 76, p. 385.) 

[Decree No. 10,684, to amend in certain respects the legislation concerning the 
— of Portuguese emigrants embarking on foreign vessels. Dated 7 April 


Decreto no. 10709 : Aprova o regulamento tecnico para o servico de conducao e 
conserva¢ao das maquinas e caldeiras em geral dos diversos servicos da armada. 
22 de abril de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1925, Series 1, No. 87, p. 425.) 

[Decree No. 10,709 to approve the technical regulations for the working and 
maintenance of engines and boilers in general in the different services of the fleet. 
Dated 22 Apri] 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege privitoare la instrainarea loturilor dobendite prin improprietarire. 11 Mar- 
tie 1925. (Monitorul oficial, 1925, No. 58, p. 2689.) 

{Act respecting the alienation of holdings acquired by transference from public 
to private ownership. Dated 11 March 1925.] 
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Lege pentru permanentizarea functionarii curtilor cu jurati. 24 Martie 1925. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 68, p. 3193.) 

{Act respecting the permanent appointment of the officials of jury courts. 
Dated 24 March 1925.] 

Lege pentru infiintarea Camerelor de agricultura. 13 Aprile 1925. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1925, No. 84, p. 4194.) 

{Act to establish Chambers of Agriculture. Dated 13 April 1925.] 


RUSSIA 


Order of the C.L.D. of the U.S.S.R. concerning:the calculation of labour out- 
put in factories and workshops and in railway transport, Dated 2 January 1925. 
(I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 9, p. 20.) 

Order No. 12/1201 of the P.L.C. of the R.F.S.S.R. concerning the bringing into 
operation in the territory of the R.F.S.S.R. of the provisions respecting the con- 
struction, maintenance and testing of cylinders (vessels) for compressed and con- 
densed gases. Dated 17 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No, 6, p. 25.) 

Order of the P.L.C., the P.C.T., and the P.C.J. of the R.F.S.S.R. to amend 
section 5 of their Instructions of 19 July 1923 (No. 305/63) respecting the appli- 
cation of the procedure for compulsion in the collection of social insurance contri- 
butions. Dated 19 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 6, p. 26.) 

* Regulations No. 13/307 concerning apprenticeship in handicrafts and small- 
scale and home industries and industrial co-operative societies. Approved by the 
P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. on 19 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 6, p. 3.) 

Order No. 20/310 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. concerning the minimum per- 
centage of young persons to be employed in connection with elevators. Dated 
21 January 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 9, p. 11.) 

Order of the A.R.C.E.C. and the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. concerning the insurance 
of persons disabled in the Civil War — i.e. of wage-earning and salaried employees, 
and of the families of such employees who died in the Civil War. Dated 30 Janu- 
ary 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 9, p. 13.) 

* Order No. 25/3 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Commissariat 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection of the U.S.S.R., concerning employment 
discipline for salaried employees. Dated 3 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 9, 
p. 7.) 

Order No. 27/313 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. concerning the minimum per- 
centage of young persons to be employed on vessels and in undertakings engaged 
in steamboat traffic on rivers. Dated 5 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 9, 
p. 12). 

Order No. 30/315 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. concerning the minimum per- 
centage of young persons to be employed in certain undertakings in the food and 
cooked provision industries. Dated 10 February 1925. (I.N.K.T., 1925, No. 9, 


p. 12.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden disponiendo que durante el plazo de seis meses quede prohibida la 
publicacion particular de la “‘ Ley de Emigracion y disposiciones complementa- 
rias ’’ y autorizando exclusivamente para hacerlo durante el interregno de tiempo 
mencionado a la Direccion general de Emigracion. El 19 de enero de 1925. 

{Royal Order to prohibit the publication by private persons of the Emigration 
Act and provisions supplementary thereto during a period of six months and author- 
ising the General Directorate of Emigration as sole publisher thereof during the 
said period. Dated 19 January 1925. 


Real orden disponiendo que el funcionamiento de las Oficinas de Informacion y 
despacho de pasajes de emigrantes se ajuste a las prescripciones que se insertan, 
El 20 de enero de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 23, p. 392.) 

{Royal Order to provide for the bringing of the operations of the Emigrant 
Information and Transportation Offices into conformity with certain specified 
provisions. Dated 20 January 1925.] 
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* Real orden sobre aplicacion de la ley ed la Jornada mercantile al servicio de 
limpiabotas. El 24 ed marzo 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 88, p. 1595.) 

{Royal Order respecting the application of the Act (of 4 July 1918) respecting 
daily hours of work in commercial establishments to shoe-blacking undertakings, 
Dated 24 March 1925.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que el Director general de Emigracion forme parte 
de la Junta del Patronato Real para la represion de la trata de blancas como uno 
de sus Vocales natos. El 26 de marzo de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 86, 
p. 1571.) 

[Royal Decree providing that the Director-General of Emigration shall be ex 
officio member of the Royal Committee for the Abolition of the Traffic in Women. 
Dated 26 March 1925.] 


* Real decreto aprobandu el Reglamento sobre contratacion de las dotaciones 
para los buques mercantes. El 26 de marzo de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, 
No. 86, p. 1568.) 

{Royal Decree to approve the regulations respecting the engagement of crews 
for merchant vessels. Dated 26 March 1925.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Basle-Town 


* Verordnung betreffend Abanderung der Verordnung betreffend regelmias- 
sige Nachtarbeit von Lehrlingen vom 16. Januar 1923. Vom 6. Januar 1925. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Amendinent of Regulations dated 26 July 1924, made under the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, 1924. Dated 9 January 1925. 


UNITED STATES 


An Act to amend the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924. Approved 4 March 1925. 
(Public — No. 628 — 68th Congress) (H. R. 12,308). 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Internationales Arbeitsamt. Die Verhiitung von Unfallen an Holzbearbeitungs- 
Maschinen in Grossbritanien und in der Schweiz. Studien und Berichte. Reihe F bis 
(Unfallverhiitung), Nr. 2. Geneva, 1925. 2 frs. 50 (Swiss). 

German edition of Safety Devices for Wood-Working Machinery, Great Britain 
and Switzerland, published by the International Labour Office (see Review, Vol. XI, 
No. 5, May 1925. p. 738). 


International Labour Office. Methods of Compiling Cost of Living Index Num- 
bers. Repert prepared for the Second International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians (April 1925). Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 6. Geneva, 1925. 
64 pp. 1s. 3d. 30 cents. 

This report, circulated to members of the International Labour Organisation 
for their consideration with special reference to the Second International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians, gives an outline of the main problems involved in 
the compilation of cost-of-living index numbers. On the basis of this survey it 
may be possible, it is thought, to discover the most satisfactory methods and thus 
prepare the way for a greater degree of uniformity of method in the different coun- 
tries. 


Methods of Statistics of Unemployment. Report prepared for the Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians (April 1925). Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 7. Geneva, 1925. 66 pp. 1s. 3d. 30 cents. 

The report is intended to supply the International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians with a basis for determining the best methods: (1) of improving unem- 
ployment statistics from a national point of view ; (2) of rendering them more com- 
parable internationally. It continues the work undertaken by the International 
Labour Office in accordance with the resolutions of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Washington 1919 and Geneva 1924). 

The first part deals with figures relating to total unemployment for each separ- 
ate country, including : (1) compulsory insurance statistics ; (2) statistics of relief 
to the unemployed ; (3) voluntary insurance statistics ; (4) trade union estimates ; 
(5) employment exchange statistics ; (6) statistics of employment ; to these are 
added data derived from censuses and special enquirizs. The second part is 
devoted to partial unemployment. The requirements formulated by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference for the purpose of improving national statistics and 
developing their international comparability are dealt with in the conclusion. 
The appendix provides an outline of the character and scope of the chief official 
statistics of unemployment which appear at regular intervals in different countries. 


—— The Workers’ Standard of Life in Countries with Depreciated Currencu. 
Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 15. Geneva, 1925. x1 4 
182 pp. 

In conformity with the resolutions of the Fourth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, 1922, the International Labour Office undertook a documen- 
tary investigation into the standard of working-class life, as compared with the 
pre-war standard, in countries with heavily depreciated currency, more particularly 
Germany, and also into the measures adopted or contemplated to secure an adequate 
living wage for the workers. The publication of the results of this investigation 
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was delayed until monetary stabilisation was an accomplished fact and it was 
possible to obtain a general and detached view of the problems raised by inflation. 
In addition to Germany, Austria and Poland were selected for special study, as 
the experiments and measures adopted in those countries are, in a certain measure, 
complementary to those found in Germany. 

The report examines the changes in the aggregate income of the working class- 
es since the war, the standard of life of a social class being primarily determined 
by its income. Changes in wages, cost of living, and unemployment are first dealt 
with, and an attempt is then made to estimate the present aggregate income of the 
industrial population in the three countries, each being separately considered. 
The scope of the enquiry was iimited to manual workers inindustry, including mining 
and transport, only brief notes being obtainable for professional workers ; agricul- 
tural workers were omitted. The steps taken to combat unemployment and the 
housing question are not considered in the report since they have already been dealt 
with in other publications of the Office (see Remedies for Unemployment ; Unemploy- 
ment Enquiry, Geneva 1922, and European Housiny Problems since the War, Studies 
and Reports, Series G, No. 1, Geneva, 1924). 


International Federation of Trade Unions. World Workers’ Education, em- 
bodying the Report of the Second International Conference on Workers’ Education 
held at Oxford from 15 to 17 August 1924. Amsterdam, 1925. 134 pp. 

The volume includes special reports on questions connected with workers’ 
education in different countries and a list of addresses of institutions for workers’ 
education. 


» Petite Entente des Femmes. Deuxiéme Conférence de la Petite Entente des Fem- 
mes @ Belgrade 1-4 novembre, 1924. Discours et Rapports. Bucahrest, 1925. 103 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the second Conference of the Women’s Little En- 
tente, held at Belgrade, 1-4 November 1924. 


Union Interparlementaire. Comple rendu de la XX1I* Conférence tenue a Berne 
et Genéve du 22 au 28 aoatt 1924. Lausanne, Librairie Payot et Cie., 1925. xxi 
+ 699 pp. 

Report of the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union held at Berne and 
Geneva, 22-28 August 1924. Among the resolutions submitted to the Conference, 
the text of which is given in French, English and German, may be mentioned those 
relating to Colonial Mandates and the League of Nations, and problems of social 
policy, emigration and immigration. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between the 3rd and 4th April, 1921. Part VII. Edu- 
cation. Pp. 433-477. Part VIII. Conjugal condition. Pp. 481-529. Melbourne, 1925. 


CANADA 


Department of Labour. Judicial proceedings respecting constitutional validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 1907 and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 
1920. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1925. 304 pp. 

A brief history of the circumstances which resulted in the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 1907 being declared on 20 January 1925 ultra vires of the 
Federal Parliament by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, together with 
the texts of the decisions of the Ontario Courts and of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in England, as also of the argument before the latter body. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Department of Agrieulture. Annual Report for the year ending 31 October 1924. 
Fredericton, 1925. 161 pp. 

The report of the Director of Elementary Agricultural Education included in 
this volume states that progress in agricultural education is being made, but laments 
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the short tenure of office by teachers in rural parts, as this often prevents the com- 
pletion of projects outlined for pupils. The report on the Women’s Institutes 
shows that during 1924 attention was devoted to public health, child welfare, 
home economics, etc. The first Annual Women’s Institute Short Course was held 
at Fredericton from 5 to 25 February and was attended by 22 resident pupils and 
10 day pupils. 


QUEBEC 


Department of Publie Works and Labour. General Report for the year ending 
30 June 1924. Quebec, 1924. 132 pp. illustr., tables. 


This report is published also in French, 


INDIA 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Estimates of Area and 
Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1923-1924. Twenty-sixth issue. Calcutta, Govern- 
ment of India Central Publication Branch, 1925. 47 pp. 9 As. or 1s. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Census and Statistics Office. New Zealand Official Year Book 1925. Thirty- 
third issue. Wellington, 1924. x11 + 896 pp. 7s. 6d. 
NORWAY 


‘ 
Det Statistiske Centralbyra. Lonninger 1924. Norges offisielle statistik VI1 
155. Oslo, Aschehoug and Co., 1925. 25 pp. 1 kr. 


Report on wages in Norway, 1924, 


SWITZERLAND 

BASLE 

Statistisehes Amt. Haushaltungsrechnungen von Basler Familien aus den 
Jahren 1912, 1919-1923. Basle, 1925. 63 pp. a 

Report on the cost of living in the canton of Basle, with statistics relating to 
family income and expenditure for the years 1912, 1919-1923. 

NEUCHATEL 


Département de l’Industrie et de l’ Agriculture.” Division de l' Industrie. Rapper 
de la Chambre cantonale du Commerce, de l Industrie et du Travail a la Chauz-de- 
Fonds. Exercice de 1924. La Chaux-de-Fonds, 1925. 48 pp. 

Report of the Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Labour for the canton of 
Neuchatel, 1924. 


UNITED STATES 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Department of Labour and Industries. Annual Report on the Statistics of Labour 
jor the year ending 30 November 1924. Part II. Twenty-third Annual Directory 
of Labour Organisations in Massachusetis, 1924. Labour Bulletin No. 142, 52 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner Konsumverein beider Basel. Bericht und Rechnung aber das 59. 
Geschdfisjahr 1924. Basle, Buchdruckerei des Verbandes schweiz. Konsumvereine, 
1925. 64 pp. 

Annual report and balance sheet of the Basle Distributive Co-operative Society 
for 1924. 
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Allport, Floyd Henry. Social Psychology. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924. xiv + 453 pp. 

The author’s aim has been to bring together in this volume the results of the 
most recent investigations in social psychology. Special attention is devoted to 
the behaviour viewpoint and the experimental method. Mr. Allport also considers 
the Freudian contributions to psychology, recognising that, notwithstanding its 
dogmatism, psycho-analysis has discovered some facts of value for the understand- 
ing of human nature. His subject is treated throughout chiefly from the individ- 
ual viewpoint, as he believes that “ only within the individual can we find the 
behaviour mechanisms and the consciousness which are fundamental in the inter- 
actions between individuals ”’. It is not until the last chapter that he deals with 
social behaviour in relation to society. 

Considered as a whole Mr. Allport’s work is unquestionably valuable from the 
extensive data it contains. A full and carefully prepared bibliography is included. 


Altea, Conde de. La Ratificacién de los Convenios internacionales de Trabajo 
Madrid, Editorial Reus, 1925. 38 pp. 

Address delivered by Count de Altea, Spanish Government Delegate on the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office, at the Royal Academy of Juris- 
prudence, Madrid, 3 February 1925. The subjects dealt with are the question of 
ratifications, the work of the Governing Body, the usefulness of the work of the 
International Labour Office and its influence throughout the world, and the need 
for more intensive propaganda in Spain regarding the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation, with a view to influencing public opinion in favour of seeking 
international solutions, thus furthering the interests of world peace and social 
justice. 


Arbeitsgemeinsehaft der schaffenden Landwirte, Pachter, und Siedler. (1) Die 
Einheitsfront der schaffenden Bauern ; 24 pp. (2) Missernte, Steuerlast — der Bauern 
Not, by Ernst Putz ; 40 pp. (3) Alarmruf erzgebirgischer Bauern ; 24 pp. (4) Bauer, 
wach auf! Die dringendsten Forderungen der schaffenden Landwirte, Pdchter und 
Siedler; 20 pp. (5) Der Freiheitskampf der Bauern 1525-1925, by E. JANISCH ; 


37 pp. (6) Der grosse Bauernkrieg 1525-1926, by Daniel GREINER ; 29 pp. (7) Der 
preussische Staat und seine Pdchter, by Heinrich Rav ; 22 pp. Berlin, Neues Dorf, 
1924 and 1925. 


Pamphlets published by the Labour Association of Working Landowners, 
Tenants and Homesteaders (Arbeitsgemeinschaft der schaffenden Landwirte, 
Pachter und Siedler),a German organisation affiliated tothe International Peasants’ 
Union of Moscow. The first gives an account of the congress held at Weimar in 
November 1924, together with the texts of relevant documents. 


Arnold, Dr. Riehard. Beitrdge zur Eignungsprifuny far das Tischleryewerbe. 
Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufseignung und des Wirtschaftslebens, Heft 30. 
Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1925. 31 pp. illustr. 


A study on vocational guidance tests applied in the cabinet-making industry. 


Baker, Elizabeth Faulkner. Protective Legislation, with Special Reference ito 
Women in the State of New York. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Vol. CX VI, 
No. 2. New York, Columbia University (Sale agents : New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co.; London, P. S. King and Son), 1925. 467 pp. 


An important and methodical study of protective labour legislation for women 
in the United States in general, and the State of New York in particular. That State 
has been selected for intensive study, not because all types of law have been enacted 
there, but because its legislation is representative. It is the most important indus- 
trial State in the Union and one-tenth of all the wage-earners of the United States 
are found there. Of this number, one-fourth are women and they, in turn, con- 
stitute one-fourth of the total number of women inhabitants of the State. Thus 
the problems which affect these women, employed in a State of diversified industrial 
interests, may be considered fairly to represent the problems which affect the 
remaining working women of the country. ‘To establish a broad base for analysis 
of the growth of protective legislation for women in New York the author first 
studies the form and extent of legislation in the United States for both men and 
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women. The growth of legislation for men and women in New York State is next 
described, leading to the discussion of special legislation for women, principally in 
New York, the extent to which this legislation is enforced, and its effect upon 
the women fer whose benefit it was enacted. Finally, the views are considered 
of the increasing body of women who object to this form of legislation on the ground 
that it is prejudicial rather then advantageous to them. 


Balodis, Ed. Kooperacija. Programa-Konspekts Skolotajieur un Pasmacibai. 
Riga, Latvijas Kooperativa Kongresu Padome, 1925. 47 pp. 

Pamphlet on co-operative problems published by the Latvian Council of Co- 
operative Congresses. 


Baumann, Rudolf. Trinkgeld-Reform in  schweizerischen Hotelgewerbe auj 
Grundlage der Bedienungs-Zuschldge auf der Gastrechnung. Wegleitung fir die 
Verteilung der Trinkgelder und Bedienungszuschldge vereinbart zwischen Vertretern 
des Schweiz. Hoteliervereins und den schweiz. Personalorganisationen. Lucerne, 
Union Helvetia. 48 pp. 

Pamphlet on the proposed reform of the system of tipping and remuneration 
of Swiss hotel and restaurant employees. 


Béla, Dr. Kovrig. A Mai Munkanelkuliseg Problemaja es Orvosiasa. Budapest, 
Magyar Kiralyi Allami Nyomda, 1924. 59 pp. 

Dr. Béla examines the causes of the present unemployment crisis and possible 
remedial measures. He describes briefly the unemployment policy of the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. Finally, he considers the position 
in Hungary, suggestions for a law on unemployment insurance, and promises 
made by the Hungarian Government in this connection. 


Benes, Eduard. The Diplomatic Struggle for European Security and the Stabil- 
isalion of Peace. Prague, Orbis Publishing Company, 1925. 31 pp. 

An English translatiun of the speech delivered on 1 April 1925 in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate of Czechoslovakia by the Czechoslovak Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. It contains an exposition of the progress achieved since 1919 
in the furtherance of the cause of European peace. 


Binah, B. S. Industrial Palestine, a survey of recent undertakings and future 
possibilities. With an introductory note by G. S. Symes, C.M.G., D.S.O., District 
Governor of Northern District of Palestine. London, 1924. 66 pp. 71 illustrations 
and map. 1s. 

This pamphlet by an official of the Palestinian Government is intended to show 
the economic progress which has been achieved in Palestine during the last few 
years as well as the future industrial and agricultural possibilities of the country. 
A brief review is given of existing industries, the chief of these being flour-milling 
and the production of oil and soap, essential oils and salt. Lack of credit, dear 
fuel and power and the scarcity of skilled labour are stated to be the three main 
factors which militate against development. The author considers that an upti- 
mistic view of the future is nevertheless justified since the provision of cheap 
electrical power under the Rutenberg scheme is in sight, and that this together 
with the existence in neighbouring countries of markets for Palestinian goods and 
the advantages to be derived from the proposed transport and harbour facilities 
should do much to assure the future of industry in Palestine. 


Butterfield, Kenyon L. A Christian Program for the Rural Community. The 
Fondren Lectures for 1923 delivered before the School of Theology of Southern 
Methodist University. New York, George H. Doran Company, 1923. 188 pp. 

A survey on broad lines dealing with the need of conducting rural life on a 
Christian basis, The author is a well-known writer on rural community life. Co- 
operation in social effort is a vital link in his programme. 


Caleutta League of Women Workers. Report of Sub-Committee of Investigation 
into Conditions amongst Business Girls. Calcutta, 1924. 37 pp. 6 annas. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Calcutta League of Women Workers held in 
February 1923 the need was emphasised for an enquiry into the working conditions 
of women and girls in Calcutta. The work of investigation having been decided 
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upon, a sub-committee was appointed to conduct the enquiry which was arranged 
to cover three groups comprising business girls, nurses, and teachers. The present 
Report deals with the first of these groups and is confined practically to Anglo- 
Indian girls (i.e., girls of mixed European and Indian birth) employed in shops 
and business houses in Calcutta. The objects of the enquiry were (a) to procure 
accurate information about the working conditions of Anglo-Indian girls; (5) to 
find out whether the training for business was adequate and to make suggestions 
for further facilities if such were needed, and (c) to ascertain whether hostel accom- 
modation for girls not living at home was sufficient and to make suggestions for 
extending it if necessary. 

A questionnaire was sent to both employers and employees and the conclusions 
reached are fully set out in the Report. Very briefly these conclusions are (a) 
that certain professions are overstocked, that competition with Indian labour is 
feared, and that in general the relation of salary to cost of living is not recognised : 
(b) that there is a definite need for schools to give training in commercial and other 
work, and that the general standard of education of the girls is deplorably low ; 
(c) that there is room for improvement in hostel accommodation, that employers 
on the whole are not interested in the living conditions of the girls they employ, 
and that many girls who do not like the restraints of a hostel take rooms elsewhere, 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, is an undesirable practice. 


Christiaens, A. G. Une méthode d’orientation professionnelle. Second edition 
Brussels, M. Lamertin, 1925. 293 pp. 

Mr. Christiaens describes the methods employed at the Brussels Intercom- 
munal Office for Vocational Guidance and Placement of Young Persons, of which 
he is the Director. In the first part he reviews the bases on which rests the work 
of vocational guidance : the school, medical examination, and psychological ex- 
amination. The second part is devoted to a study of occupations ; it includes an 
attempt at classification, and a series of monographs written from the point of 
view of vocational guidance. Lastly, Mr. Christiaens deals with the training of 
vocational counsellors. 


Comité des Forges de France. Annuaire 1924-1925. Paris, 7, rue de Madrid; 
623 pp. 
Year book of the French Iron-masters’ Association 1924-1925. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Compte rendu sténographique de la Semaine 
syndicale tenue 4 Gand du 25 au 39 aofitt 1924, organisée par la Centrale d’ Education 
ouvriére sur la demande de la Commission syndicale. Brussels, 1925. 288 pp. 

Verbatim report of the proceedings during the “‘ trade union week ” at Ghent, 
25-30 August 1924, organised by the Central Organisation for Workers’ Education 
at the request of the Belgian Trade Union Committee. 


Delattre, Achille. Une grande bataille sociale. La gréve des mineurs du Borinage 
(aoatt-oclobre 1924). Preface by J. DEsarpin. Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1925. 301 pp. 


The story of the miners’ strike in the Borinage district, August-October 1924. 


Deutscher Braunkolen-Industrie-Verein. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Braunkolen 
Steinkohlen-, Kali- und Erz-Industrie 1925. XVI. Jahrgang. Halle (Saale), Wil- 
helm Knapp, 1925. xxxvu1 + 480 pp. 

Year book of the German coal, potash and mineral industries for 1925. 


Downey, E. H. Workmen’s Compensation. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1924. xxv + 223 pp. 

The author, who died in 1922, was considered to be the most competent author- 
ity on workmen’s compensation in the United States. His book covers every 
aspect of the subject. It is not loaded with technical details, but is designed for 
the general public. Its object is critical rather than descriptive, and it attempts 
to lay down for each department of a compensation law (scope, benefits, insurance, 
etc.) the standard which ought to be attained. The following is his conclusion : 
“ High benefits are the prime desideratum, for all things else will follow {thereupon 
High benefits will enforce curative treatment, retraining and prevention ; with 
high benefits, also, the need of efficient administration and of sound insurance 


at reasonable cost will be irresistibly apparent. ” 
9 
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Dvorak, Dr. Ladislav Fr. Nové Zakony o Penéznictvi. 
hovna ”’, Vol. IV. Prague, 1924. 251 pp. 

This publication gives the text of the Hungarian laws of 1924 relating to the 
regulation of bank operations and the creation of a fund designed to minimise the 
losses suffered by banking establishments, particularly the co-operative banks, 
as a result of the upheaval in economic conditions due to the war. 


Estudios sociales y econémicos. Conferencia Internacional del Trabajo. Septima 
sesion, Ginebra, mayo de 1925. La indemnizacion de los Accidentes del Trabajo, 
Madrid, Sucesores de Rivadeneyra (S. A.), 1925. 74 pp. 

Translation in Spanish of Workmen’s Compensation (Questionnaire), published 
by the International Labour Office, 1924. 


—-— Fl Contrato de Trabajo, su discusién en el Instituto de Reformas sociales 
Actuacién de la Representacién patronal. Madrid, 1924. 140 pp. 

Report of the part taken by the employers’ representatives in the discussion on 
the proposed Spanish law relating to the labour contract at the Institute for Social 
Reform. 
Fisher, Irving. Auf dem Wege zum Freigeld. Ueber Geldwert-Theorien auto- 
risierte itbersetzung von J. H. Bucui. Introduction by Dr. S. SPEYERER. Hamburg, 
Verlag Wirtschaft und Freiheit, 1925. 9 pp. 

Translation in German of an address by Professor Irving Fisher on the theories 
of monetary value. In the introduction, Dr. S. Speyer seeks to connect this expo- 
sition with the movement “ Freiland, Freigeld ’’, of which the leader is Mr. Silvio 


Gesell. 


—— Ethics in the Monetary System. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 23 pp. 
When prices rise or fall, a change is caused in the real value or the purchasing 
power of money. With such a change in the value of money, all holders of money 
or of securities expressed in money must lose or gain in their command over com- 
modities. Professor Fisher explains at some length the different ways in which 
these changes in the value of money due to fluctuation in the level of prices cause 
injustice as between different sections of the community, resulting frequently not 
only in hardship but also in industrial friction and open conflict between the various 
social groups. Evidence of a striking character is adduced in illustration of the 
arguments, which are for the most part expressed in a clear, non-technical style 


Reprinted from Christian Work, 70, 





Gebhard, Hannes. Suomen Osuustoiminnan Oppikirja. Third edition. Peller- 
von Kirjasto N:o 36. Helsingfors, Pellervo Seura. 144 pp. 


Manual! on co-operation in Finland. 


Gilchrist, R.N. The Payment of Wages and Profit-Sharing. With a chapter on 
Indian Conditions. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1924. 422 pp. 

This is a welcome addition to the literature on wages and profit-sharing ; the 
chapter on Indian conditions is a contribution of importance. 

After discussing in Part I the various methods adopted in different countries 
and in different industries, for the payment of wages — by time, piece work, pre- 
mium bonus systems, etc. —- the author proceeds to a detailed analysis of the pro- 
blems of profit-sharing and labour co-partnership considered as ‘“*‘ methods of pay- 
ment and methods of securing industrial peace ”’. Profit-sharing in the United 
Kingdom is discussed at length. This is followed by a study of various individual 
schemes and other forms of profit-sharing such as municipal profit-sharing, profit- 
sharing in agriculture, ete. The third part of the book discusses the Indian aspect 
of the subject. 

“Appendix A contains a summary of recent legislation on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. Appendix B reproduces in extenso the texts of the Government of India 
Bills on industrial disputes and trade unions. A detailed index facilitates reference 


Gottsehalk, Max. Les conditions de travail dans le territoire de la Sarrey 
Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1925. 71 pp. 

The author examines the position of the workers in the Saar Territory during 
the transitional period of administration by the League of Nations. He quotes 
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from original documents dealing with the following questions : hours of work, 
wages and cost of living, social insurdnce, unemployment, collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, works’ councils, hygiene and safety. Information 
on trade unions, industrial disputes, workers’ right of association, and relations 
with the International Labour Office is also included. 

“ The Saar worker ’”’, concludes Mr. Gottschalk, “‘ enjoys the benefits of social 
legislation broadly conceived and generously applied. ”’ 


Guliek, Charles A. Labour Policy of the United States Steel Corporation. Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University..Vol. CX VI, No. 1. New York, Columbia University (sell- 
ing agents: New York, Longmans, Green and Co.; London, P.S. King and Son), 
1924. 200 pp. 

A methodical and comprehensive examination of the policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation in regard to hours of labour, wages, labour organisations, 
the methods by which the Corporation secured and maintained a non-union organi- 
sation and the various welfare schemes put into operation. The data on which 
the work is based were obtained from the Corporation itself, but although there 
may be little disagreement between the officials of the latter and Mr. Gulick as 
to the facts, there is a marked divergence of views as regards their interpretation. 
While, to quote Mr. Gulick, the Corporation officials “‘ are convinced that they 
are better friends to their employees than the labour leaders ”’ and “ believe their 
methods of handling labour bring in more profits ” than the more democratic 
methods advocated by the author, the latter summarises his conclusions on the 
character of the labour policy examined in two words: parternalistic and auto- 
cratic. The term paternalistic, he explains, is not used in any invidious sense, yet 
he draws attention to certain suspicions current as to the motives which have 
prompted the welfare activities of the Corporation. In regard to its present auto- 
cratic method of fixing wages and hours and handling grievances, he asks whether 
the refusal “‘ to treat with its employees collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing ”’ is not “ clearly out of harmony with the spirit of the age ”. 


““ Only as Corporation officials ’’, he concludes, “‘ substitute for considerations of 
profit considerations of social service in the broadest sense will the advantages of 
more democratic labour policies come to be appreciated. ”’ 


Gutling, A. Die Durchfihrung der Arbeiter-Unjailversicherung in der tschecho- 
slow. Republik, Schriftenreihe zur Sozialversicherung. Prague, Landesverband der 
deutschen Krankenkassen Leitmeritz (Béhmen), 1924. 79 pp. 16 Czech crowns. 

Addresses on the Czechoslovak system of accident insurance delivered during a 
course of lectures organised by the Centra] Union of German Sickness Insurance 
Funds of Bohemia for the benefit of its employees. 


Hadley, Arthur Twining. The Conflict between Liberty and Equality. Raymond 
F. West Mem»ria! Lectures. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company 
1925. 135 pp. . 


Herriot, Edouard. Lyon pendant la guerre. Histoire économique et sociale de 
la guerre mondiale. French series, published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, Les Presses uni- 
versitaires de France ; New Haven, U. S. A., Yale University Press. xvi + 80 pp. 
12 fr. 50. 

Mr. Herriot analyses in great detail the. contribution made hy the City of 
Lyons to the French national effort during the war. 


Hertel, H. A Short Survey of Agriculture in Denmark. Published with state 
subsidy by the Royal Danish Agricultural Society. Copenhagen, 1925. 69 pp. 

This little book, which is also published in German, French and Danish, is in- 
tended for foreigners visiting Denmark in order to become acquainted with condi- 
tions in that country. In addition to technical information, the book contains 
chapters on co-operation and organisation in Dawiish agriculture, smallholding 
legislation, and agricultural education. These questions are treated in great detail 
as experience has proved that they are of special interest to foreigners. 
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Homann-Herimberg, Dr. Emil. Die Kohlenversorgung in Oesterreich wadhrend 
des Krieges. Wirtschafts- und Sozial-Geschichte des Weltkrieges. Generalschrift- 
leiter: Professor Dr. James T. SHOTWELL. Oesterreichische und Ungarische Serie. 
Vienna, Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, A.G. New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 
1925. xxvi + 163 pp. tables and diagrams. 

The subject of this study, a part of the ‘“* Economic and Social History of the 
World War ” (Austrian and Hungarian Series), published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, is the coal supply in Austria during the war. 


Howard, Albert. Crop Production in India ; a Critical Survey of its Probiems. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1924. 200 pp. 

The author, who until recently was Imperial Economic Botanist to the Govern- 
ment of India, deals mainly with technical problems of agriculture, which he 
describes as “‘ India’s greatest industry and the foundation of the state ”’. For 
many years scientists have been investiga.ing methods of improving the production 
of the soil in India, and the problems which their research has brought to light 
are outlined in this bock. Part III deals with the organisation of research. The 
author lays great stress on the selection of the right tvpe of investigator, since it 
is particularly difficult to effect changes in agricultural conditions in India owing 
to “ the prejudices of the cultivators, the smallness of,the means at their disposal, 
and the well-defined working conditions ’”. There is also an interesting proposal 
for the organisation of experimental work, mainly financed by the state but with 
provision for the necessary independence of political control and security of tenure 
for the research workers ; some stress is laid on the economic advantage to any 
country of offering outstanding rewards for outstanding work and so attracting 
an adequate supply of the bestbrains into a profession which exercises such an 
enormous influence on the agricultural industry. 


Huntington, Ellsworth. The Character of Races as influenced by physical 
environment, natural selection and historical development. New York and London, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. xvi + 393 pp. 

There is no end to the flow of books on the problem of races which comes from 
the “‘ melting pot ” of the United States. This one is different, however, from 
many of its predecessors in that it does not exalt the Nordic race as the one Great 
Race upon which the future of the world depends. Indeed, Mr. Huntington even 
suggests, on the authority of Griffith Taylor and R. B. Dixon that “ our present 
seeming racial superiority is only an accident ’’, and that the future lies rather 
with the broad-headed Alpines than with the Nordics. However that may be, 
it is evident that the whole question is to such an extent a matter of controversy 
that it is impossible at present to draw practical conclusions from the various 
hypotheses put forward. 

Mr. Huntington, looking at the problem from the point of view of geography, 
introduces a new idea, namely, that racial differences are largely to be explained by 
“natural selection arising most frequently under the stress of over-population 
and migration ’’. In support of this thesis, he examines at considerable length 
and in a very interesting manner the conditions in Iceland and China, and cites a 
large number of facts on the history of the Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Turks, Irish, 
and other nationalities. 

There is a bibliography in which, however, one is a little surprised not to find 
the names of a few more anthropologists such as W. Z. Ripley, A. C. Haddon, 
and others. 


Institute for Research in Land Economies and Publie Utilities, University of 
Wisconsin. Zhe Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Vol. I, No. 1, 
January 1925. Chicago, The A. W. Shaw Co. 128 pp. $1.25. 

This new scientific quarterly journal, issued by the Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, is devoted to investigation into the economic 
problems of land in both urban and rural areas, and similar problems connected 
with other natural resources, such as water-power, mineral wealth, etc. The de- 
velopment of pubtic utilities like transport, mechanical power, lighting, etc. in their 
relation to these natural resources opens up a vast field of enquiry ; the scope of 
the first number of the Journal can be seen when it is stated that its articles range 
from land ownership and forestry development, to housing, city planning, taxation 
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of public service industries, water-power development, and farm-mortage interest 
rates. The Journal will include consideration of countries other than the United 
States. A valuable feature should be the lengthy book reviews and the comments 
on legislation and court decisions. 


dJoad, C. E. M. Jntroduction to Modern Political Theory. The World’s Manuals, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 123 pp. 

An outline of the most important aspects of modern political thought specially 
designed for the reader unfamiliar with the subject. Special attention is devoted 
to recent developments in socialist theory and the important questions raised : 
(1) whether socialism provides men with a sufficient incentive to do the world's 
work ; (2) the question of functional democracy ; (3) the merits of the different 
methods for bringing about a socialist society advocated respectively by the evo- 
lutionary and the revolutionary socialists. In the author’s opinion a policy of 
gradual reform is “ likely to secure advances of a more permanent, albeit of a less 
startling character than the methods of the revolution and of the class war ”’. 


Kessiakoff, Dr. B. D. Prinos kam diplomatitcheskata istoria na Balgaria 1878- 
1925. Sofia, “ Rodopi ”’ edition, 1925. ti + 334 pp. 

This collection of treaties, conventions, agreements, protocols and diplomatic 
documents, with explanatory notes, constitutes a valuable documentary source for 
a diplomatic history of Bulgaria from 1878 to 1925. The International Labour 
Organisation is the subject of a special chapter which shows the state of ratifica- 
tion and application of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the 
first five Sessions of the International Labour Conference. 


Kiranof, Dr. Pr. Kooperalivno pravo ou nas sravneno s tchoujdolo. Sofia, Biblio- 
théque Kooperativna Misl, 1924. 336 pp. 

In this study on Bulgarian legislation relating to co-operative societies com- 
pared with similar legislation in other countries, the author examines, clause by 


clause, the Bulgarian law of 17 February 1907, amended 2 March 1911. 


Krajinska skupina pro Slovensko Ustredniho svazu esl. priemyselnikev v Bra- 
tislave. O Priemysle Slovenska. Bratislava, 1925. 224 pp. 

Annual Report of the Provincial Federation of Industrial Employers of Slovakia 
for 1924. The first chapter describes the state of the various Slovak industries 
and the effects of the legislative measures passed. The second chapter is devoted 
to commercial policy, commercial relations of Czechoslovakia with other countries, 
transport, postal, telegraph and telephone charges, and customs policy. The third 
chapter deals with various questions relating to finance and taxation. The fourth 
is given to social policy, wages and cost of living in 1924, social insurance, placement 
of unemployed persons, labour inspection, the trade union movement, and some 
proposed social legislation. 

The concluding pages of the report are devoted to the organisation of the 
Federation. 


Ueber die Industrie der Slovakei. Bratislava, 1925. 247 pp. 
German translation of the above report. 
Land h des siichsischen Handwerks. Tdtigkeitsbericht fir das Jahr 


1924. Dresden, 1925. 80 pp. ~ 
Report of the Saxon Union of Employers of Handicraftsmen for the year 1924, 





Lange, Paul. Die Konsum-Genossenschaft Berlin und Umgebung und ihre 
Vorldufer. Berlin, Verlag Konsumgenossenschaft Berlin und Umgebung, 1924. 
232 pp. 

A monograph published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Berlin Co-operative Society. It gives the history of the orga- 
nisation and a description of its different services. The first part, which is intro- 
ductory, recalls the early activities of the co-operative movement in Berlin from 
1848. A special chapter deals with the relations between the Society and its 
employees. Particulars are given on the working of the works councils, labour 
eonditions, holidays, social insurance, and wages. With a membership of 
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162, 768, and 184 distributive centres, a turn-over of 12,810,803 gold marks and a 
deposit of 522 million gold marks in June 1924, the Berlin society is one of the 
most important co-operative societies in Germany. 


Latvijas Kooperativu Kongresu Padome. Latvijas Kooperacijas Gada Gramata™ 
Third year of issue. Riga, 1925. 272 pp. 

Year Book of the Latvian Council of Co-operative Congresses ; contains infor- 
mation relating to co-operation in Latvia in 1923. 


—— Parskats par Latvijas Kooperativa Kongresu Padomes darbibu 1923 gada. 
Riga, 1924. 19 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Latvian Council of Co-operative Congresses during 
1923. 


—— Pirma Latvijas Piensaimnieku Sabiedribu Kongresa materiali. Riga, 1925. 
144 pp. 

Report on the first Congress of the Latvian Co-operative Dairies, held at Riga> 
29-30 November 1924, published by the Latvian Council of Co-operative Congresses. 


Leener, Georges de. L’organisation du travail et la question ouvriére. Brussels, 
Maurice Lamertin, 1924. 101 pp. 
Short study on the organisation of work and the labour question. 


Lehmann, Andrée. De la réglementation légale du travail féminin. Etude de 
législation comparée. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor in the University of Paris, 
Paris, Librairie universitaire, Henri d’Arthez, 1924. 216 pp. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to a study of the present state of pro- 
tective labour legislation for women in France. This is followed by a brief com- 
parative study of similar legislation in other countries of industrial importance ; 
the laws considered are those which relate to hours, night work, health, wages, and 
maternity, the plan followed in dealing with French law. There is a chapter on 
the international regulation of the work of women at the various international 
conferences, from that of Berlin in 1890, to the Geneva Conference of 1922. The 
conclusions reached are given in the final chapter and a short bibliography com- 
pletes the study. The werk will serve as an introduction to the study of protective 
labour legislation for women and should be especially useful to French readers. 


Levy, Dr. Hermann. Der deutsche Arbeiler und die internationale Wirtschaft. 
Schriften der Vereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande EF. V., Heft 9. 
Berlin, Fr. Zillessen (Heinrich Beenken). 50 pp. 1 mark. 

The author considers a number of questions of international interest as they 
affect the German worker. 


Macek, Dr. Josef. Zaklady Socialni Politiky. Vol. 1. Prague, A. Sveceny, 1925. 
368 pp. 36 Czech crowns. 

Dr. Macek, Professor of political economy in the School of Higher Commercial 
Studies at Prague, analyses the bases and objects of social policy. He does not 
attempt to describe its institutions, but outlines the obligations it implies and the 
means available for making it effective. In the author’s opinion, social policy 
should not be limited to checking existing social evils, but should extend to pre- 
ventive measures such as the distribution of income, and the utilisation of im- 
proved methods. of organisation and technique. 

The book, written in an agreeable style, is a valuable contribution to the science 
of social policy. 


Maitland, Charles Titterton. Phosphorus poisoning in Match Factories in China, 
with brief observations on the general Conditions of Labour found. (Report to the 
Industrial Committee of the National Christian Council of China.) Reprinted from 
The China Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. 111, Nos. 2-3, Feb. and Mar., 1925. 


Masaryk Akademie Prace. Ustav pro technické hospodarstvi. Cyklus Prednasek 
a stati o zhospodarneni vyroby a vylouceni ztrat. No. 4 in the series published by 
the Institute of Industrial Technique, Masaryk Academy of Labour. Prague, 1924. 
180 pp. 
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This publication brings together eight lectures on economy in industrial produc- 
tion, given in the spring of 1924, by members of the Institute of Industrial Technique, 
Masaryk Academy of Labour. 


Meyer-Zsehokke and Gassman. (1) Die Berufskunde als Unterricht an unsern 
Gewerbeschulen. By Direcktor MEYER-ZSCHOKKE. (2) Die gewerbliche Naturl?! re. 
By Gewerbelehrer GASSMANN. Referate, gehalten an der Jahresversammlung des 
Schweiz. Verbandes fir Gewerbeunterricht am 29 Juni 1924 in St. Gallen. Reprint- 
ed from Schweiz. Bldttern fir Gewerbeunterricht. Zirich, Miller, Werder und Co. 
1924. 40 pp. 

Addresses delivered at the annual meetings of the Swiss Association for Vocation- 
al Training on : (1) vocational training in industrial schools ; (2) industrial physics. 


Miyaoka, Tsunejiro. The Japanese Law of Nationality and the Rights of Foreign- 
ers in Land under the Laws of Japan. In International Conciliation, No. 206, 
January 1925. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education. New York, 1925. 20 pp. 


This is the English version of an address delivered before the Société de Légis- 
lation comparée in Paris on 20 November 1924. It gives a very clear account of 
the historical development and existing law of Japan on the two subjects mentioned. 
On the question of nationality, Mr. Miyaon> was abie to include in his survey the 
new Act passed last year (See /ndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. X11, p. 244). 
That Act affords facilities to Japanese subjects who have obtained foreign nation- 
ality to renounce their Japanese nationality. 

The law relating to the rights of foreigners in land is still that of 1873, under 
which all foreigners are excluded from the enjoyment of full ownership of land (fee 
simple). An amendment of that Jaw was passed in 1910, but has never been put 
into force. 

It may be noted that a new law on this subject has been adopted recently by 
the Japanese Diet giving foreigners the right to own land, provided the countries 
of which they are subjects or citizens grant a similar privilege to Japanese subjects. 


Mortished, R. J. P. The Railways Act, 1924, as it affects Railway Employees. 
An explanatory handbook prepared for the information of members of the Irish 
railway trade unions. Dublin, trish Labour Party and Trades Union Congress. 
28 pp. 6d. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Uniform Medical Provisions for Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts in the United States. Special Report No. 31. New York, 
1925. 28 pp. 


This report constitutes an attempt to formulate certain basic principles or star- 
dards, relating to the medical features of compensation laws, desirable from the 
point of view of uniformity and successful administration. The introduction covers 
such questions as physicians’ fees, rehabilitation, physical examinations, responsi- 
bility of employer and of employee, disease resulting from accident, latent diseases, 
eye injuries, occupational diseases, etc. The second part, entitled “ Suggested 
Provisions ’’, includes suggestions as te appropriate medicai organisation and the 
best course of action in regard to disease due to accident, latenc disease, vision, 
hernia, and occupational diseases. 


Obecht Godichnik za Balgaria. Published by the Bulgarian Society of Journalists. 
Sofia, 1924. xvi + 1013 pp. illustr. 

The Bulgarian year book for 1924-1925 includes, in the form of short articles, 
reliable information on the Bulgarian constitution, Parliament, Government, ad- 
ministration, finance, justice, national defence, the diplomatic service, education 
literature, and the fine arts. Recent data are also given in an abridged form 
relating to industry, agriculture, co-operation, trades and occupations, commerce, 
and economic activities in general. A chapter devoted to social conditions deals, 
among other questions, with social insurance and social legislation, hygiene, the 
International Labour Organisation and the favourable attitude of Bulgaria in 
regard to it, and the decisions of the International Labour Conference. 

An index and numerous photographs and diagrams complete the work, 
which is a unique source of information on Bulgaria. 
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Popovies, Dr. Alexander. Das Geldwesen im Kriege. Wirtschafts- und Sozial- 
geschichte des Weltkrieges. Generalschriftleiter : Professor Dr. James T. SHoTWELL. 
Oesterreichische und Ungarische Serie. Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, A. G. ; 
New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1925. xr + 185 pp. and tables. 

A part of the ‘* Economic and Social History of the World War ” (Austrian 
and Hungarian series) published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. This study is devoted to Austro-Hungarian finance during the war. 


Pruette, Lorine. Women and Leisure. A Study of Social Waste. Introduction 
by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1924. xxiv + 225 pp. 

This book is a study, the author tells us in her introduction, undertaken out of 
curiosity as to what women were doing with themselves, at what activities thay were 
engaged, what their desires and ambitions were in regard to these activities, and 
what were syine of their possibilities. In an endeavour to selve such problems as 
whether married women ought to work, the choice of a career and what the “ day 
dreams ”’ were of the adolescent girl, Dr. Pruette sent out a questionnaire to a 
number of men and women, the replies to which are given in these pages. 

It is interesting to learn from the statistics quoted that of the 8 %4 million women 
now ‘‘ gainfully employed ” in the United States over one-fourth are engaged in 
domestic and personal service and more than one-fifth in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries. The third largest group is that of clerical occupations, the fourth 
agriculture and forestry, while the fifth is professional service. 


Quarek, Max. Die erste deutsche Arbeiterbewegung. Geschichte der Arbeiterver- 
briderung 1848-49. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie und Praxis des Marzismus. Leipzig, 
C. L. Hirschfeld, 1924. vr -+ 400 pp. 

A careful and accurate study of the origin of the labour movement in Germany, 
its economic and social development and its influence on the German revolution 
of 1848-1849. The author outlines the history of the first German workers’ orga- 
nisation Die Arbeiterverbriderung, its struggle against the authorities and the various 
tendencies evidenced among its members. He makes an objective study of the 
work of Stephen Born, the founder and inspirer of the organisation, and one of the 
first disciples of Karl Marx. A reprint of a number of propagandist pamphlets 
is included in the appendices. 


Rousiers, Paul de. Les grandes industries modernes. Vol. J. L’industrie houillére. 
L’industrie pétrolifére. L’industrie hydro-électrique. 238 pp. 7 frs. 50. Vol. Il. La 
métallurgie. 282 pp. 9 frs. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1924. 


The work of Mr. de Rousiers, which will comprise four volumes, summarises 
a course of lectures given by him at the Ecole libre des sciences politiques. His aim 
is to give a general idea of the factors which influence the evolution of the differ- 
ent industries at the present day. In the first two volumes, now under consider- 
ation, Mr. de Rousiers deals with industries furnishing a source of power widely 
utilised : the coal, petroleum and hydro-electric industries, and one of the most 
important manufacturing industries, the metal industry. The third volume will 
deal with the chemical and the textile industries ; the fourth will be devoted to 
an industry of a totally different character : transport by sea. 

In his study of the evolution of these various industries the author has sought 
to throw light on the essential elements of modern industria) organisation. He 
attaches special interest not so much to industrial technique or economic statistics 
as to the continual adaptation of large modern industries to the technical conditions 
of their working and the economic conditions of the industrial market, and the 
effects of this adaptation. Industrial technique and economic conditions are, 
indeed, always in a state of evolution and have always influenced the organisation 
and progress of the workshop. But the characteristic feature of the present time 
is the rapidity of these changes, rendering prompt adaptation,a vital necessity 
to the industry concerned. 

If the results of this adaptation are considered as a whole, it will be noticed 
that the technical changes lead to industrial centralisation and the economic changes 
to commercial centralisation. It is these two currents which Mr. de Rousiers 
examines under their various aspects in the study of some typical industries. 
Starting from a fact revealed by experience — namely, that phenomena connected 
with technical causes vary chiefly according to industry, while phenomena arising 
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from economic causes vary especialiy according to district — the author shows 
in broad outline, and without taking geographical considerations into account, 
how each industry reviewed has had to adjust its organisation in order to adapt 
itself to new technical conditions and, further, how, in each country, it has had to 
institute commercial procedure adapted to special economic conditions. 


Sachs, Hildegard. Psychologie und Berufs-Beratung. Langensalza, Julius Beltz, 
1925. 1v + 184 pp. 

This work was suggested to the author by Mrs. Josephine Levi-Rathenau, 
who requested her to deal with the question of vocational guidance from the woman’s 
point of view. In the preface Mrs. Sachs explains that, in order to do so, she has 
had to consider the quescion of vocational guidance as a whole. The book there- 
fore is interesting both as a special and as a general study. It is in three parts. 
The first is introductory and devoted to the main features of the problem. The 
second consists in a critical exposition of the psychological methods employed by 
vocational counsellors. In the opening chapters of this second part the author 
examines the aptitudes necessary for the various occupations, and, in the follow- 
ing chapters, the means of detecting these aptitudes and personal inclination. 
Three methods are employed : observation, experiment, and written declarations 
systematically elicited. The third part of the book shows the importance of 
scientific research work in the sphere of psycho-sexual differentiation, considered 
particularly from the standpoint of economic competition. Finally, in the appen- 
dix, Mrs. Sachs deals with women’s choice of an occupation. A useful bibliography 
completes the work. . 

Santti, Jonni. Osuusmeijerin perustaminen ja taloudenhoito. Pellervon Kir- 
jasto N:o 3, 1. Helsingfors, Pellervo Seura, 1924. 458 pp. 

Describes the creation and working of co-operative dairies in Finland. 

Sehroetter, Dr. H. Zur Kenntnis des Energieverbrauches beim Maschinen- 
schreiben. Vienna, 1925. 37 pp. 

This brochure on the expenditure of energy in typewriting is a reprint from 


Pligers’ Archiv fiir die Gesamte Physiologie des Menschen und der Tiere (Band 207, 
Heft 4) with a supplement of 19 pages. 


Sehweizerischer Lithographenbund. XXXVIJ. Jahres-Bericht des Schweize- 
rischen Lithographenbundes, 1924. Berne, 1925. 55 pp. 
Thiriy-seventh annual report of the Swiss Lithographers’ Union, 1924. 


Schweizeriseher Metall- u. Uhrenarbeiter-Verband (Sektion Bern). Jahresbe- 
richt 1924. Berne. 54 pp. 
Annual report of the Swiss Union of Metal Workers and Watchmakers for 1924. 


Selekman, Ben M. Employees’ Representation in Steel Works. A study of the 
Industrial Representation Plan of the Minnequa Steel Works of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. Industrial Relations Series. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1924. 293 pp. 


j 

Selekman, Ben M. and van Kleeck, Mary. Employees’ Representation in Coal 
Mines. A study of the Industrial Representation Plan of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. Industrial Relations Series. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1924. xxxv + 454 pp. 

These two reports, which are complementary and give a clear idea of the sys- 
tem of workers’ control adopted in one of the most important firms in the United 
States, will be analysed in the Review under the heading Reports and Enquiries. 


Shotwell, James T. Plans and Protocols to end War. Historical outline and guide’ 
In International Conciliation, No. 208, March 1925. Published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Intercourse and Education. 
New York. 35 pp. 5 cents. 

The author’s aim is to present in condensed form “* the material necessary to 
| ay the foundation for an intelligent understanding of the momentous developments 
at Geneva in 1924 ’’. Short bibliographies are included as a guide to further 
Study of the points touched upon. 
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Sveriges Redareférening. Arsbok 1925. Géteborg, Oscar Isacsons Boktryckeri, 
1925. 115 pp. 
Year book of the Swedish Shipowners’ Federation, 1925. 


Syndieat des Agrieulteurs de Loir-et-Cher. Assemblée générale annuelle du 
4 avril 1925. Rapport du Président sur l’action sociale et économique du Syndicat 
pendant l'année 1924. Blois. 26 pp. 

Report of the annual general meeting of the Agriculturist’s Union of Loir-et- 
Cher, held 4 April 1925. Includes the report of the President on the social and eco- 
nomic activities of the Union for the year 1924. 


Syndicat des Méeaniciens, Chaudronniers et Fondeurs de France. Annuaire 
1925. Paris. 339 pp. 

Year book of the French Association of Engineers, Coppersmiths and Founders, 
1925. 


Tead, Ordway. Company Unions and Labour Unions ; a Functional View. 
Reprinted from the American Review, January-February, 1925. 7 pp. 

Recent estimates indicate that there are to-day between 700 and 1000 factories 
and stores which are now making use of some form of ‘‘ employee representation ”’. 
These efforts are varivusly designated as company unions, shop committees, 
employee brotherhoods, and works councils. The fact of their growth and accep- 
tance by companies in the last five vears is one of the significant tendencies in 
industrial relations at the present time. 

Mr. Tead shows the development of these company unions in so far as they affect 
American industry, and compares their functions with those of the wider labour 
unions ; he concludes that the two forms of organisation are not antithetical, 
but essentially complementary. He supports the suggestion that each should be 
permitted to develop on an empirical basis until it assumes its rightful form and 
attributes with respect to the other. 


Templeerone Co-operative Society. A Short History of the Templecrone Co- 
operative Society. Dublin, Cahill and Co., 1924. 39 pp. 

An account of the astonishing growth of an agricultural co-operative society 
in West Donegal, which, starting in 1906 with a capital of £5.15s.0d. and 46 mem- 
bers, now has a turnover of over £90,000, and a membership of 847, and runs impor- 
tant manufacturing and commercial enterprises which have opened up a whole 
district. The little pamphlet is written with the same vigour which evidently 
made the success of the society, and gives a very good insight into the possibilities 
of achieving successful co-operation through native energy and talent. 


Tichauer, Dr. Th. Soziale Bilding. Die Gewerkschaftsschule, Schriftensammlung 
und Lehrebehelfe. Herausgeber: Berliner Gewerkschaftsschule, Heft I. Jena, 
Thiringer Verlagsanstalt und Druckerei, 1925. 71 pp. 

The first of a series of publications edited by the Works Councils’ School and 
the Trade Unions’ School of Berlin, devoted to workers’ education and entitled 
** Die Gewerkschaftsschule ”’. The pamphict summarises the “ general introduction 
courses ”’ in which Dr. Tichauer outlines essential points for those anxious to pos- 
sess some knowledge of the constitution and the laws governing the society of which 
they are members. 


Trombert, Albert. La Participation aux Bénéfices. Exposé des différentes méthodes 
adoptées pouvant servir de guide pratique pour l’application du régime. Preface by 
M. Paul DeLompre. Third edition. Publications de la Société pour I’étude de la 
participation. Paris, Librairie Chaix, 1924. xv + 442 pp. 

Writing on behalf of the Society for the Study of Profit-Sharing, the author 
indicates the essential features of various schemes, and classifies the establishments, 
which have adopted the system in various countries to illustrate these features, 
The object is not to establish a set of rules and regulations for general adoptionn 
which would probably be too rigid to fit different conditions, but to show by a 
examination of a large number of schemes actually applied how various problems 
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have been dealt with. The study is a third edition which supplements very con- 
siderably and brings up to date the reviews previously made. An carlier edition, 
published in 1921, was analysed in the Review, Vol. V, No. 1, January, 1922, p. 174. 


Union des Syndieats ouvriers eonfédérés de la région parisienne (Seine et Seine- 
et-Oise). Le probléme de l’habitation. (Enquéte faite a4 Strasbourg du 8 au 13 janvier 
1925). Rapport présenté par Gaston Gurraup et Raymond Figeac. Paris, 1925. 
28 pp. 1 fr. 

Report on the housing problem published by the Federation of Trade Unions 
of the Paris district ; embodies the results of an enquiry instituted at Strasburg 
8-13 January 1925. 


Union suisse des lithographes. XXX VJI™* Rapport annuel, 1924. Berne, 1925. 


54 pp. 
Thirty-seventh annual report of the Swiss Lithographers’ Union, 1924. 


Universidad Mayor de San Mareos. Facultad de Medicina de Lima. E/ Seminario 
de Higiene. Ano 1924. Lima, 1924. 54 pp. 
Report on the work of the Peruvian Hygiene Institute for 1924. 


Van Blankensteijn, M. Surinam. Rotterdam, Nijgh en Van Ditmar’s UVitge- 
vers-Maatschappij, 1923. 339 pp. 

A general account of the colony of Dutch Guiana which appeared originally 
in the ‘* Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant ” as a series of articles written at the 
request of the Governor of the Colony in order to supplement the information 
given in official reports. The resources of the country and the population of Indians 
and negroes are described, and the reasons for the lack of success in developing 
the agricultural plantations are discussed. Special consideration is given to the 
difficulties, including lack of labour and capital, which have hitherto hindered 
development. 


Vandervelde, Emile. Le Parti Ouvrier Belge. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1924. 503 pp. 
20 frs. 

In the first part, devoted to the political effort of the Belgian Labour Party, 
Mr. Vandervelde reviews the effort of the Party from its foundation in 1885 down 
to the present day. ‘“ The political history of the Belgian Labour Party ”’ he writes, 
* is summed up in that of the persevering effort ...ofthe working classes to obtain 
two indispensable weapons... universal suffrage and the right of association for all 
workers.’ The second part, an important one, deals with the Party’s effort 
in the field of co-operation. The author outlines the origin of the co-operative 
movement and the part played by co-operative societies during and since the war. 
He describes the working of the Federation composed exclusively of groups closely 
connected with the Labour Party : producers’ and distributive societies, local and 
regional, the Office coopératif belge, charged with co-operative propaganda and the 
organisation of the annual co-operative congress, the Prévoyance sociale (the social 
insurance society of the Labour Party) and the Comptoir de dépéts et de préts (de- 
posit and loan bank). The activities of the Maison du Peuple, Brussels, are also 
described. 

The third part, entitled “‘ The trade union effort ’’, reviews the Belgian trade 
union movement during the last thirty years and describes the organisation of the 
national federations and of some affiliated unions. The fourth part deals with the 
Labour Party and mutuality, and includes a bibliography. 


Velkonakupni Spoleenosti Konsumnich Druzstev. Vyrocni Zprava, za 1923 
Prague, 1924. 112 pp. 

Annual report of the Czechoslovak distributive co-operative wholesale socie- 
ties for 1923 ; contains the report of the annual Congress held 3 June 1923 at 
Prague, attended by 233 delegates, a list of the employees of the wholesale societies 
at 31 December 1923, prices during 1923, and the report on the various branches, 
factories, and sales. It shows, moreover, the turnover for the years 1913-1923, 
and includes the balance sheet of the wholesale distributive co-operative societies. 
The capital of these societies amounts to 13,405,000 Czech crowns. 
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Warbasse, Agnes D. The A B C of Co-operative Housing. New York, The Co- 
operative League, 1924. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


Wilken, Dr. Folkert. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der landwirtschaftlichen 
Preissteigungen in Deutschland von 1895-1913. Eine Studie iber die Beziehungen 
zwischen Agrarwirtschaft und Industriewirlschaft. Sozialwissenschaftliche For- 
schungen herausgegeben von der Sozialwissenschaftlichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 
Abteilung II, Heft 2. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1925. 259 pp. 

A study on the relation between agrarian and industrial economy, dealing with 
the rise in prices in agriculture in Germany from 1895 to 1913. 


Wilkinson, William J. Tory Democracy. Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
Vol. CXV, No. 2. New York, Columbia University (Selling agents: New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co. ; London, P. S. King and Son), 1925. 315 pp. 

The author gives an account of the forces within the Conservative Party of 
Great Britain “ which have democratised its organisation, programme and outlook 
during the last century, and have contributed to that vitality which has been 
displayed so unmistakably in recent days ”’. In the preparation of this study he 
has made use of newspapers, periodicals and the Parliamentary Debates, and con- 
sulted a considerable amount of party literature. 


Wunderlich, Dr. Frieda. Die Bekdmpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit imn Deutschland 
seit Beendigung des Krieges. Schriften der Gesellschaft fir Soziale Reform. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1925. 69 pp. 

A study in three parts, dealing respectively with the unemployment crises 
in Germany, the various categories of statistics enabling a study of these crises 
to be made, and the measures taken to combat them. Statistics covering the perio¢ 
1913 to July 1924 are given in the second part. The author examines the meas 
ures designed to keep the workers employed (regulations regarding engagement 
and discharge), measures relating to the funding of employment, the special pro- 
vision of work for the unemployed, and unemployment insurance and relief. 


Yanouloff, lia. Socialna politica v tchujbina iv Balgaria. Svfia, 1924. m1 + 
245 pp. 

Mr. Yanouloff has devoted himself for some twenty years to the study of social 
and economic problems, and has acquired wide experience as lawyer, legislator and 
organiser of the labour movemem in Bulgaria. He is therefore specially competent 
to deal with the subject of social policy. After examining the origin and character 
of social legislation in various countries, he gives some particulars on social legis- 
lation and its application in Bulgaria, and defines the attitude of the working classes 
and the different political parties towards the social movement. A part of the book 
is devoted to the International Labour Office from its foundation to 1924. He 
discusses the attitude of the working classes towards the International Labour 
Office and states that, in his opinion, this institution embodies in cuncrete form 
the principles on which should rest a sane social policy whether national or inter- 


nacional. 

Zwiazek Spoldzielni Zarobkowych i Gospodarezyeh. Piecdziesiatedrugie Sprawoz- 
danie Zwiazku Spoldzielni Zarobkowych i Gospodarczych za rok 1923. Posen, 1924. 
105 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Posen Union of Co-operative Societies for 1923. 
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